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America’s Erratic Judge 


How Judge Landis Entered Into Public Life 
By HARVEY BROUGHAM 


T would be impossible to reconcile 

the conflicting opinions of the 
friendly and the unfriendly critics 

of Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis. To 
one set of fellow-citizens, he is the em- 
bodiment of the Good Samaritan. To the 
other set he is a poseur, more interested 
in advertising his unique personality than 
making himself a credit to his high office 
of judge of the United States District 
Court for the northern district of Illinois. 
Since this much-discussed judge accepted 


the position of High Commissioner of 


Baseball at a salary of $42,500, and extra 
allowances, without resigning his public 
office with its salary of $7500 a year, 
the friends and foes of Judge Landis are 
further than ever apart. But, while they 
are disputing whether the judge should 
be impeached, or promoted to higher pub- 
lic office, let us cast a glance at his an- 
tecedents. 

He was born fifty-five years ago in 
Butler county, Ohio, and was given the 
name of Kenesaw Mountain by his 
father, Abraham Landis, who had been 
wounded at that famous battle place and 
had returned home as an invalid soldier 
the day before the future Federal judge 
was born. So Kenesaw Mountain Landis 
he became on the baptismal records. He 
was the youngest of seven sons. 


The Landis family moved to Indiana, 
and five of them grew to be men, at 
Delphi, Indiana. Some clerked in the 
postofice, or taught school, and the 
youngster, Kenesaw, “carried a route” for 
a local paper during his school days. 
After a year at high school he got a job 
as a clerk in a grocery store and worked 
there for six months before his father 
found out that he had left school. The 
father stormed over the change. The son 
won his point. Then he took up short- 
hand and became a court reporter at 
Crown Point, Indiana. He eventually 
studied law at Cincinnati and was grad- 
uated from the Union Law College of 
Chicago. 

From law to politics is an easy transi- 
tion for young and briefless attorneys, and 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis became pri- 
vate secretary to Walter Q. Gresham, who 
was secretary of state under President 
Cleveland and had commanded the corps 
in which Landis, senior, had served and 
been wounded. That was how young 
Landis got in line for a position in the 
judicial system of the United States. He 
was not appointed to a judgship until 
Theodore Roosevelt became president, but 
he had an opportunity to cut such a fig- 
ure in politics. He no doubt inherited a 
talent for that line of activity, as four 
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of the Landis brothers have obtained pub- 
lic office. 

Judge Landis never attained a promi- 
nent place at the bar. More training as 
a practicing attorney might have formed 
habits calculated to make him less unique 
as a judge. His chief stock in trade is 
said not to be legal lore, but ‘‘a streak 
of originality,” which has made his tri- 
bunal one of the most noted in America. 
A prominent Eastern newspaperman has 
remarked of this quaint jurist: 

‘Judge Landis is the Caliph Haroun al 
Raschid, and Chicago is his Bagdad. He 
is the friend of the oppressed, the scourge 
of the oppressors; his court reflects every 
phase of the life of the city and is a 
field of wonderful adventure. It was in 
1907 that he fined the Standard Oil Com- 
pany $29,000,000 in the morning and 
in the afternoon haggled with a loan 
shark over a few pennies of interest due 
from a poor man. He ended up by pay- 
ing the loan shark out of his private 
purse and telling him to be gone out’ of 
his sight before he forgot himself and 
gave him a thrashing. 

“One day he is tracing the missing 
millions of an old man; another he is 
threading his way through an amazing 
blackmail plot, publicly shaming the 
guilty and shielding the innocent victims, 
and on the third he exposes, in the course 
of an hour, organized gambling in Chi- 
cago, although the police have denied its 
existence for years. 

“How all these things manage to hap- 
pen in Judge Landis’s court is the won- 
der of it all.” 

While all this sort of notoriety is de- 
lightful to sensational reporters, and 


makes Judge Landis’ name a household 


word, in the city of pork packers, learned 
lawyers shake their heads dubiously when 
his remarkable deeds are discussed. 


One of his recent performances was to 
discharge a young bank embezzler, be- 
cause the offender had been paid a mis- 
erable salary. That was regarded by 
many people as “playing to the gallery.” 
It was morally and legally erroneous, for 
honesty should not be made dependable 
on salary and a poorly paid criminal jus- 


tied in becoming a thief, that his em- 
ployers might be shamed. That principle, 
if adopted, would classify various types 
of thieves—some proof against moderate 
temptation, some adamant against even 
greater temptation, and cashiers with 
princely salaries whom no amount of 
money would make embezzlers. But as 
a matter of fact, some highly paid cash- 
iers make off with large sums. Honesty 
is not so much impulse as character. A 
thief is generally one, no matter how 
much he may be paid by his employers. 
An honest man is one, though the heavens 
should fall. 

A Chicago reporter has told how pleas- 
ed it made Judge Landis to hear that 
some of his fellow-citizens approved of 
his action with regard to the young bank 
thief. 

Passing rapidly down the street en 
route to the railroad station the other 
afternoon, a citizen stopped Judge Landis 
to shake hands. 

“IT want to shake hands with you,” 
said the citizen, “for the way you han- 
dled that young bank thief, Carey.” 

The speaker wore the garb of toil. 
“We are proud of you in Chicago,” added 
the man. 

“I will try to see that you are not dis- 
appointed in the future,” replied the 
Judge. 

Then turning quickly to the reporter, he 
said: “Great Lord! And they tell me 
that there is nothing in the approval of 
these people. Why, I would rather have 
the people of that man’s type looking 
upon me as a man who would protect 
the public interest than to have all the 
money in the world. | tell you, that the 
greatest position any man can achieve is 
the one upon which his fellow-man looks 
with approval. The meanest man in the 
world is the man who destroys the faith 
of any human being in anything.” 

The most ridiculous part of the affair 
was that the young thief with whom the 
judge sympathized had filched a large sum 
from the bank, proving conclusively that it 
was not sore need of the necessaries of life 
that drove him to crime, but willingness to 
filch a fortune when the opportunity of- 
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ered.. 

Since that remarkable affair another 
young bank thief has walked off with 
enormous plunder—almost a million dol- 
lars—and attributed his fall from grace 
to the bad influence of Judge Landis’ de- 
cision. 

The Judge questions the truth of the 
statement, that the juvenile thief had 
made such a charge of his own free-will, 
but whatever doubts there may be on that 
score, there can be none on the indis- 
cretion of turning a thief loose because 
he had not been paid a decent salary. 


Judge Landis is more popular with the 
mob than his superiors of the United 
States Supreme Court, who have annoyed 
him grievously by reversing several of his 
rulings. The less judicial a judge, the 
quicker is he to quarrel with a higher 
court and attribute its adverse rulings to 
prejudice or ignorance. 

The impressions that one obtains from 
Judge Landis erraticisms is that he is con- 
stitutionally unsuited for position. 

He lacks some of the qualities essentia! 
in a calm judge, with sound judgment 
and a minimum of prejudice. He is more 
of a politician than a lawyer. Public 
opinion has rather cooled towards Judge 
Landis since he accepted the post of 
High Commissioner of Baseball, for a 
large salary of $42,500, and made no 
attempt to resign his position as United 
States judge. 

The indictment of several noted base- 
ball players for bribery has placed profes- 
sional baseball under a cloud, and Landis 
has appeared to the baseball magnates 
as the best person to help the reinstate- 
ment of the game in public confidence. 
His acceptance of such a position places 
him in a new light. Money which he 
probably affects to despise, must have a 
potent attraction for him, or he would 
have declined the private sideline with its 
large pay. Were his desire solely to re- 
instate baseball in favor, he could have 
done the work for nothing, as he evi- 
dently has time enough. He thinks he 
can perform the duties of judge and of 
baseball commissioner, or he would not 


have accepted the outside job. The Judge 


is in danger of being regarded henceforth 
as a popular idol with feet of clay. 

A Chicago reporter has furnished the 
following description of the celebrated 
judge: 

“It is off the bench that one sees the 
real character of the man that is re- 
flected in his decisions. As the eye pho- 
tographs him, he is a live wire. His small, 
wiry frame is encased in garments that 
hang with careless abandon. In all my 
years of news-hunting | found Judge Lan- 
dis neither hard to meet nor difficult of 
acquaintance. He has the eye of a Theo- 
dore Hook and the visage of a Yankee 
clock peddler. His movements are quick, 
jerky and nervous. 


“No jewelry serves to betray personal 
vanity. His hair is long, shaggy and un- 
kempt. It is as white as silver. A faded 
fedora hat with a Pittsburg shade is his 
pet headdress. He loves to knock the 
fedora out of his hat by punching it into 
every rude, fantastic shape. 


“With coat collar turned up, stand-up 
collar with string necktie half unbowed, 
cuff unlinked, the much punched fedora 
on the back of his head—a picture of 
studied carelessness is the Judge’s idea 
of correct street attire. 

“Personally, the Judge is a most genial! 
companion. Admitted that his fedora hat 
is full of irregular lines and careless in- 
dentations, the hat tells the story that less 
thought is given to that article than to 
what is under it. In personal conversa- 
tion with his friends he is frank and open. 
When it is sought to bring him into public 
discussion he guards the judicial dignity 
with care. 

“Simple but excellent surroundings give 
a cue to the home tastes of the Judge. 
Since the marriage of their two children, 
the Judge and Mrs. Landis have lived in 
a modest suite of rooms at the Chicago 
Beach Hotel, where the windows overlook 
Lake Michigan and Jackson Park. Books 
make themselves perfectly at home about 
the place; so do visitors. There is an 
easy grace about the whole establishment 
that wipes out formality and makes the 
newest caller feel that he has been there 


all his life. 


What Bolshevism Means 


Horrible Condition of Russia by a Spectator 
By PRINCESS NINA ZIZIANOFF 


ent situation in Russia one must 

‘realize that all of this vast Russia 
in the hands of the soviets is nothing 
but one great barracks: an immense regi- 
ment, where every man from 15 to 55 
and every woman from 15 to 45 is a pas- 
sive instrument in the hands of a band 
of brigands. This whole mass, called the 
proletariat, to which had been promised 
lands, liberty, the ownership of every- 
thing, is at present a silent horde—hun- 
gry, persecuted and brutalized—a lot of 
beasts having nothing in common with 
the human beings of the rest of Europe 
but external appearance, controlled by 
terror, and above all by hunger. 

This mass has no volition; it no longer 
thinks; it no longer hopes; it is paralyzed. 

When the Bolsheviki seized the govern- 
ment, all factories were requisitioned; all 
houses, all apartments, linen, furniture, 
automobiles, were considered proletarian 
property. The government said: “All this 
belongs to you; you have suffered: 
leeches have drunk your blood; they have 
grown rich from your toil, from your bod- 
ies. We return to you all this. Take 
houses, furniture, clothes. All is yours.” 

And the people took as much and more 
than they could hold. For three months 
they lived in a paradise. Everybody was 
a master, a director; there were no more 
servants; all commanded. At the end of 
three months everything was out of gear; 
all the machines were stopped at all the 
factories; life began to be a void. 

Then the government showed itself in 
its true colors. It put the workers back 
in their places—to do twelve hours of 
daily work under iron discipline. The 
government, which had declared the peo- 
ple to be the collective proprietor, has 
since decreed that the soviet government 
is the sole proprietor of everything. 

People in general have arrived at such 
a pitch of suffering in Russia that they 


N order to understand well the pres- 


have become indifferent. One risks one’s 
life from morning to night. The purchase 
of food is forbidden under pain of death: 
yet one’s life is spent looking for it. It 
is forbidden under pain of death to sell 
furniture or garments. Recently, even the 
sale of books was prohibited and they 
were declared national property. Yet 
more than half the population keeps alive 
by selling personal effects; and the other 
half, namely, the new class in process of 
formation, has but one ideal—the pur- 
chase of second-hand furniture. 

A man of my acquaintance, a judge 
who lost his. position when the govern- 
ment decreed its new laws, was neverthe- 
less reappointed. For the sake of his old 
mother, he accepted. On the first day of 
the resumption of his work he returned 
from court and said to his mother: “I can- 
not occupy that post, because this morn- 
ing forty-two persons were brought to me 
and all I had to do was to ask them 
their civil status and sign their sentence 
to be executed tonight. I cannot do such 
work.” 

He then kissed his mother, went to his 
room and hanged himself. | 

I know of another case of an old owner 
of real estate who became so terrified by 
these condemnations to execution that he 
went crazy and was turned back in this 
state to his family. 

In Russia the position of women is no 
better than that of men, because if a 
woman does not work she gets nothing to 
eat; if she serves the government she has 
rations assured to her unless she marries. 
Marriage is very easy, as the Bolshevist 
law requires only two witnesses and the 
signature. Divorce is ever easier; one 
can get married, divorced and remarried 
within a fortnight. 

The government has decreed that all 
children from six years of age shali be 
taken from their parents and placed in 
a boarding school, which is a barracks, 
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where they have instilled into them the 
ideas which, according to the Bolsheviki, 
are destined to rule the world. Everything 
is stolen. 

It is heart-breaking to see processions 
of children, haggard, yellow, in rags, 
badly shod—barefoot in summer—led by 


their teachers, who cast upon you agon- 


ized glances. 

But the worst nightmare of all is to 
see children, the very little ones at the 
head, led to the national festivals and 
funerals. A communist is always buried 
with great pomp, with his picture borne 
aloft before his body, and surrounded by 
children carrying little red flags, which 
they must wave. These children sing songs 
with refrains like this: “Long live our red 
liberty! Long live our liberty which is 
the death of all the bourgeois! We have 
neither father nor mother: the soviet is 
our family!” 

Russians have become genuine fatalists. 
When a member of one’s family or an 
acquaintance does not turn up some even- 
ing, one ascertains whether any raids 
have taken place, and if so one goes off 
to the prison to look the missing person 
up. It is dangerous to make visits, be- 
cause, as informing is an everyday mat- 
ter, it often happens that a trap has been 
laid at the house of those whom one 
visits. 

People are arrested with or without 
reason. Perhaps one has tried to sell fur- 
niture or buy something; or perhaps there 
is a belief to this effect. Perhaps a Bo!- 
shevist commissary or some other Bolshe- 
vist may desire your apartment or furni- 
ture, in which case you are led away 
and some soldiers are placed in your 
apartment for ten days or so, during 
which every one putting in an appearance 
there is arrested, so that it often happens 
that because of the arrest of one person 
twenty others are also taken and kept 
in prison for weeks. 

As soon as it became clear that a person 
is missing measures are taken to find out 
as soon as possible where he or she js and 
tc iake the prisoner food. since none is 
provided in the prisons. It is forbidden 
to find out why any one has been appre- 


hended, there is nothing to do but wait. 
Often, when you go up to the wicket at 
the prison, you are told that there is no 
longer any need of inquiring about so-and- 
so: “Justice has been done.” For these 
reasons one never goes anywhere without 
leaving word as to where one is going. 


The soldiers are badly fed and forbid- 
den to return to their native villages. 
Physical and moral misery is enormous 
among the troops, so that they desert en 
masse whenever they get a chance. At 
Krasnoo Selo, during one night, in one 
camp alone, eight hundred soldiers, the 
entire force occupying one of the bar- 
racks, including the communist inspect- 
ors, deserted and were not retaken. As 
for the officers, they were shot. 


The misery at the front is incredible. 
There is no aid for the wounded. The 
Red Cross does not exist. There are no 
medicines, no nurses. Woe to him who 
falls—his comrades undress him and re- 
lieve him of everything. 

Hundreds of persons, including myself, 
saw, several nights in succession in Petro- 
grad, motor trucks in which hundreds of 
corpses of men, naked, frozen and bund- 
led together, were being carried, uncover- 
ed, across the city to the big factories; 
we could not find out the reason. 


When a foreign communistic delegation 
arrives one knows about it because the 
principal streets through which the dele- 
gates are to go are put into more or less 
decent condition. For instance, the road- 
ways are repaved. These roadways are 
paved with blocks of wood, which great- 
lv pleases the populace, who take away 
the wood at night for heating purposes. 
The visiting communistic delegations see 
some elite troops, Letts, Esthonians or 
Bashkirs, well-clothed and shod, armed 
with rifles. The visitors are allowed to be 
present at conferences, popular meetings, 
big parades and big speeches made by 
Zinovieff, surrounded by his staff, with a 
pomp recalling the old days of the em- 
pire. 

Soviet money has no value, except in 
food. The soviets print at least a billion © 
a month and change their notes every 
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— these are very easily counterfeit- 
ed. 

A kilogram (21-5 pounds) of bread 
costs from 6,000 to 8,000 rubles. A kilo- 
gram of butter costs 50,000, a kilogram 
of sugar 50,000, a pair of shoes from 
150,000 to 200,000 rubles. A _ needle 
costs from 100 to 200, a spool of black 
thread 6.000 rubles. one of white thread 
3.000. It is forbidden, under penalty of 
death, to sell: or buy these. The Govern- 
ment divides a spool of thread among 
from 180 to 200 persons, which comes to 
ebout one meter and a half (about five 
feet) aniece. 

To live in miserable fashion—that is, 
on 400 grams of bread, 2 pounds of po- 
tatoes, 50 grams of fat. a piece of sugar 
—you must pay 10,000 rubles. An egg 
costs some 700 rubles, a kilogram of gray 
flour 5,000 rubles. one of salt (unobtain- 
able now), 5,000 to 6,000. Many per- 
sons have lived without salt for months. 
Civilians receive officially 150 grams of 
bread, but, when weighed, this ration 
scarcely reaches 100—always the same 
system of robbery! There is also a soup 
at one ruble, which one must go to get 
at the public kitchen; it is, officially, 


made up of 15 grams of gruel and salted. 


water. The public kitchens, like all other 
soviet establishments, are shockingly dirty 
—no soap, no brush, no service, no room 
ever cleaned. Often—almost every day. 
in fact, there are 3,000 to 4,000 visitors 
at a public kitchen, and there are about 
fifty in Petrograd. 

During the summer, at a kitchen in Lit- 
teini, 200 persons became ill of glanders 
because they had been served horse meat. 
They were in the Rounoff hospital and it 
was decided to shoot them. There were 
about ten children and a hundred women 


among them. The Russian soldiers re- 
fused to execute them and it was neces- 
sary to employ Buriat soldiers, who are 
the Mongols of Manchuria. 

Typhus, dysentry, cholera, influenza 
and scurvy have gained a permanent foot- 
hold. The law requires that the sick be 
taken to a hospital, but this means cer- 
tain death. as there are no medicines, doc- 
tors, care nor heat. The sick are crowd- 
ed indiscriminately together, those suffer- 
ing contagious diseases pell-mell among 
those requiring an operation. The food 
is the same as at the public kitchens. The 
heat is no higher than body heat, for 
there is no artificial heating. 

Funerals are nationalized; only the 
Government buries Sometimes it delays 
five or six days in Summer, and we have 
had cases of deaths from dysentry, cho- 
lera and typhoid when the corpse has lain 
six days in a private house before burial. 
In the very house where I lived we had a 
man die of cholera and remain four days 
in Summer, before being removed. Reli- 
gious burial has been suppressed. 

A coffin costs 40,000 rubles. The dig- 
ging of a grave 40,000. The dead lie 
for whole days at the cemetery before be- 
ing buried. Every morn: motor trucks 
loaded with dead leave the hospitals. 

My doctor, who had formerly bzen the 
head of the principal Petrograd hospital, 
was discharged and is living in abject 
poverty, like all intellectuals. He, as a 
specialist, has complied trustworthy stati- 
stics and has proved to me that 8 per 
cent. of the population are actually dying 
of hunger. 

Such is the situation of property own- 
ers, bankers, manufacturers, doctors, en- 
gineers, lawyers, judyes-—in short, of all 
intellectuals. They are dying like flies. 
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Newspaper Models 


An Eminent New York Authority's Ideas 
‘ By WARREN L. SMITH 


T is hardly an exaggeration, that 
everybody believes he can run a 
better newspaper than is published 
by any other person. The reason of this 
is the enormous egoism of humanity. 
Jornalism is largely an expression of per- 
sonal ideas. 
At a dinner given by the Columbia 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, recently 
Ralph Pulitzer of the New York World, 


stated that “Journalism is life in ink, and 


it shares all the ugliness as well as the 


beauty of life.” 

That is only a platitude, but being an 
after dinner speech, should not be taken 
too seriously. Being the son of a man who 
made the World successful, and founded 
an American college of Journalism, Mr. 
Pulitzer is worthy of .a careful hearing. 
His recent remarks were very interesting, 
though they may not be very useful in 
establishing a standard code for profes- 
sional newspaper writers. 

Mr. Pulitzer. divided journalism into 
several classes. First of all there is the 
“hang-dog” kind, which “has lost the tra- 
vesty of life.” 

“Tt is the journalism which plays up di- 
vorce cases, not because they are life but 
because they are ‘ust; which plays up not 
the tragedy but the morbidness of crime: 
not the pathos but the succulency of sin. 
It slops over virtue and sobs over vice. 
It has hysterics ever heroes and apoplexy 
over villains. This hang-dog journalism 
is the creation. m some cases, of cultivat- 
ed debauchees and in others of virtuous 
vulgarians. 

“Then, on the other hand, you have the 
polite press, which believes in the sanct- 
ity of high society and in the purity of 
the purse. It sees life through a rosy 
glow of birth and bank accounts. In its 
uplifted eyes crime is as sordid as poverty, 
and sin as unpublishable as club happen- 
ings. It maintains distinguished literary 
and dramatic critics to praise murder, 


suicide and adultery when skilfully ex- 
ploited behind the footlights or between 
the covers of a book. but when life is the 
novelist or fate is the dramatist it shrinks 
from these flesh and blood tragedies and 
dramas as being “bad form.” To this 
section of the press, dedicated to prosper- 
ity and propriety, life unwinds itself as a 
dignified, decorous frieze of politics and 
polo, debutantes and dividends, banking, 
commerce, literature and art. 

“This has the merit of cleanliness, but 
it too gives a dishonest picture of life. It 
seems to me that beween these two ex- 
tremes lies the path of the newspaper 
which aspires to portray life in its true 
and honest perspectives. 

“IT know full well that my own papers 
often stray off that path, but it is the 
path that we aim to follow, that we hope 
to follow more and more successfully and 
to which I would advise you to aspire. 

“Interest in life, honesty toward life— 
those should be your watchwords. 

“I think my father was the most strik- 
ing example of those qualities that I have 
ever known. He would be absorbed in a 
political or. economic question one hour 
and equally enthralled by a murder mys- 
tery the next. To him they were simply 
different vital. manifestations of life. He 
never printed news superciliously as being 
beneath his own interest but good enough 
for the masses of his readers. He was 
vitally interested in every stick that he 
printed. 

“But he was not alone interested in 
portraying life but in moulding it. He 
belonged to that school of jcurnalism 
which believes in being not merely a 
chronicler but a champion. He - had 
strong views which he believed to be right- 
eous views, and he used his papers per- 
sistently and pugnaciously to carry those 
views into effect. 

“T have been brought up in this school, 
and I firmly believe in it. But at the same 
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treme | fully recognize that one of the un- 
solved problems of the day is the irre- 
sponsible power of the press.” | 
Mr. Pulitzer might have classified his 
subject by telling exactly how his res- 
pected father came from St. Louis, the 
“edge of the forest” practically and made 
a great success of the New York World 
which had neither circulation nor wide in- 
fluence. He bought the paper for a small 
price, embellished it with photo-engrav- 
ings, then new in illustration, and gave 
New York and the metropolis a genuine 
journalistic novelty. New York bought 
Pulitzer’s newfangled World and the me- 
tropolitan merchants advertised in it, be- 
cause of its great and growing circula- 
tion; and so it has developed into a great 
newspaper. 
Like all American newspapers of large 


circulation, it is primarily an advertising 
sheet. The American journal which was 
primarily an organ of opinion expired 
when old man Horace Greeley and his 
school of publishers and editors passed. 
The American newspaper model of to- 
day will also disappear. It aims at too 
much. It is far too’ expensive, too hys- 
terical, not sufficiently literate, or honest 
or sane. Being first of all a subterfuge 
to get ads from its merchants it can never 
please everybody, and at last go out of 
fashion. It is going out now, but the 
publishers of the huge blanket sheets 
keep on their course as heedless of the 
schools ahead as were the New York ed- 
itors of the period. Pulitzer senior came 
fresh from the provinces and made them 
all look like amateurs, Journalism is 
money-making, not ethics. 
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Bold Bandit of Other Days 


He Almost Carried Of England's Crown Jewels 
By Basil Orpin 


DISPATCH from London has stated 
that unusual precautions had been 
taken to guard the English crown 
jewels, which are kept in the Tower. 
Among these crown jewels are some of 
the most famous in the world, and per- 
haps that which represents the leading 
historical interest, as well as greatest 
value, is the Koh-i-nur, or Mountain of 
Light. A most instructive and delightful 
history of these wonderful crown jewels 
has been embodied in “The Jewel House,” 
written by Major-General Sir George 
Younghusband, and published by the 
George H. Doran Company of New York. 
The Koh-i-nur, when first heard of, was 
in the hands of the King of Golconda, in 
whose diamond fields it was found. It 
was first seen by a European in 1665, 
when it was shown to the French traveler 
Tavernier by the Emperor Aurungzebe of 
Delhi, who then owned it. With the 
Great Moguls it remained until | 739, when 
Nadir Shah, King of Persia, swept through 
the Punjab and laid Delhi at his feet. 
The vanquished Mahomed Shah fled for 
his life, taking the Koh-i-nur with him. 
Search as he would, the conqueror could 
not discover the whereabouts of what was 
to have been one of the great prizes of 
the war, until an ex-wife of Mahomed 
Shah’s, made indiscreet by her affection 
for one of the bright knights of the con- 
quering host, divulged the secret that her 
former lord kept the priceless gem, day 
and night, concealed in the folds of his 
turban. 

Armed with this knowledge, Nadir 
Shah, too much the sportsman to murder 
his enemy with poison or the knife and 
then appropriate the diamond, gave or- 
ders instead that a great banquet be pre- 
pared and Mahomed Shah be brought as 
guest of honor. During the course of this 
dinner the guileful Nadir made Mahomed 
Shah a gracious speech, extolled his late 


enemy's valor and wisdom, swore eternal 
friendship, and as a sign and token of 
the same suggested that they should ex- 
change turbans. Luckless Mahomed Shah! 
He could not be so ungracious as to 
decline an offer which, among Eastern 
potentates, was then considered a marked 
compliment. No course but acceptance 
was open to him, and so the Koh-i-nur 
passed to the King of Persia. 

Nadir Shah was later murdered and 
the great stone was taken by one of his 
bodyguard, an Afghan soldier of fortune, 
who escaped with it to his native land, 
and there eventually became Amir and 
founder of the Durani dynasty. The third 
Amir, to whom the diamond passed by 
right of royal succession, was deposed and 
fled to Lahore, the Koh-i-nur serving to 
buy him the hospitality of Maharajah 
Runjeet Singh, the Lion of the Punjab. 

When Lord Gough laid in the dust the 
vaunted military power of the Sikhs the 
Koh-i-nur passed to the British army as 
part of the spoils of war. Sir John Law- 
rence was delegated to care for the Koh- 
i-nur until it was decided what disposi- 
tion should be made of it. Sir John, who 
had many and great matters on his mind, 
beside which a diamond was of small im- 
port, wrapped the stone in a piece of 
paper, put it into his pocket—and forgot 
about it. Six weeks later a letter from 
the governor-general announced that it 
had been decided that the Koh-i-nur 
should be presented by the Army of the 
Punjab to Queen Victoria. Sir John lis- 
tened unemotionally to this pronounce- 
ment until a member of the military board 
recalled the fact that the diamond was 
in his custody. Whereupon he galloped 
off to his bungalow, summoned his valet 
and said, “About six weeks ago | brought 
home in my pocket a piece of glass wrap- 
ped in a bit of paper. What did you 
do with it?” 
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“Cherisher of the poor,” answered the 
native servant, “I placed that piece of 
glass wrapped in paper on top of your 
honor’s office box, and”—opening the 
box—"here it is.” 

The famous diamond traveled from La- 
hore to London under special guard, was 
duly presented to Queen Victoria, and 
was for long worn by her set in a brooch. 
It now has the place of honor in the 
front of the crown of Queen Mary. 

Such is the history of the most famous 
diamond in the world, as related in “The 
Jewel House,"’ Major-General Sir George 
Younghusband’s account of the many ro- 
mances connected with the royal regalia 
of England's kings. Among the crown 
jewels there are half a dozen stones with 
histories fully as dramatic and _pictur- 
esque, and the author of “The Tower 
From Within,” who is the keeper of the 
jewel house, one of the most ancient of- 
fices in the English realm, makes equally 
fascinating reading of them all in his la- 
test book. 

Ever since the kings first began to reign 
on earth inanimate objects which appeal 
both to the eye and the imagination have 
been the emblems of royalty. The Eng- 
lish monarchy is the oldest in Europe, and 
the history of England might almost be 
written around the crowns and sceptres, 
orbs, rings and swords which have served 
as its symbols for centuries. The gems 
which adorn these symbols have been in 
the midst of the fercest and most historic 
battles, have lain inglorious in pawnbrok- 
ers’ shops, have been buried with kings 
and recovered hundreds of years later. 
Murders have been committed for them 
and wars fought for their possession. They 
have been corruptly sold for the merest 
tithe of their worth; they have been care- 
lessly lost, and in one case swallowed 
by a soldier in the attempt to preserve 
them from theft. 

Major-General Younghusband’s vivid 
account of the single attempt to steal the 
crown jewels is taken from a manuscript 
written in 1680 at the dictation of Sir 
Gilbert Talbot, the keeper of the jewel 
house at that time. 

Although for some 700 years the gray 


old walls of the Tower of London have 
been the outer casing of the casket which 
has contained the crown jewels of thirty- 
two kings and queens of England, the 
country was so truly Merry England in 
the reign of Charles II that nobody 
dreamed of an attempt being made to 
steal the jewels of the beloved sovereign. 
Such was the spirit of rejoicing after the 
horrors of civil war and the Cromwellian 
era that the crown jewels were left in 
the sole custody of one old man, Talbot 
Edwards, who was well past the allotted 
span. These propitious circumstances pre- 
sented a daring project to the imagina- 
tion of one Colonel Blood, a resourceful 
soldier of fortune, who was quick to seize 
the opportunity presented. Dressed as a 
parson and accompanied by a respectable 
looking woman who passed as his wife, 
Blood went to the Tower on one of the 
days when the jewels were exhibited to 
the public. While viewing them, Mrs. 
Blood was taken with “a qualme upon 
her stomach,” and in faint tones called 
upon the distressed Mr. Edwards for some 
spirits. This the old man hastily pro- 
cured, and the invalid found herself so 
far recovered as to be able to go upstairs. 
where the Edwardses had their apart- 
ments, and lie down for recuperation on 
Mrs. Edward's bed. This incident served 
successfully as an entering wedge for the 
friendship which Parson Blood wished to 
strike up with the aged keeper. To ce- 
ment the friendship, he returned a few 
days later to express his gratitude for the 
assistance given his wife and to present 
Mrs. Edwards with four pairs of white 
gloves as an expression of his sentiments. 
Thus he became a familiar and honored 
visitor to the Tower. Finally, Parson 
Blood suggested that a match might be 
arranged between his (entirely imaginary) 
nephew and Mr. Edward's daughter. May 
9, 1671, was set as the day on which 
the fictitious nephew was to be introduced 
to his future wife. Seven a. m. was the 
strange hour chosen for the meeting. 

At the appointed hour Parson Blood, 
accompanied by three friends, presented 
himself at Mr. Edward’s door in the Mar- 


tin Tower. They were cordially welcomed 
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by Mr. Edwards. While awaiting the ar- 
rival of the ladies upon the scene, Par- 
son Blood suggested to his friend, the 
keeper, that the interval might be filled 
in by showing his companions the crown 
jewels. The unsuspecting old keeper read- 
ily consented to the suggestion and, un- 
locking the door of the treasure chamber, 
ushered in his guests. Here was exactly 
the situation to which Blood had so craft- 
ily worked up. An isolated chamber, with 
three able-bodied men, fully armed, on 
one side and a feeble, unarmed man near- 
ly 80 years old on the other. The crown 
jewels of England the spoil of the victor 
in this unequal contest. Without wasting 
further time, the conspirators knocked Mr. 
Edwards on the head with a wooden mal- 
let, crammed the king’s state crown, in 
which was set the priceless ruby of the 
Black Prince and the Royal Orb into bags 
and fled. The royal sceptre they aban- 
doned, not having time to cut it into two 
portable halves with the file brought for 
that purpose. 

Except for an extraordinary coinci- 
dence the thieves would have got away 
with their spoils. But just at this crucial 
moment Mr. Edwards’ son, a soldier home 
on leave from Flanders, appeared unex- 
pectedly and unannounced upon the scene. 
As Blood and his accomplices were mak- 
ing off, without suspicious haste and with 
the jewels concealed under their dress, 
Mr. Edwards, whom they had left lying 
on the floor of the treasure chamber for 
dead, rushed out and shrieked, “Treason! 
The crown is stolen!” This gave the 
alarm to the Tower sentries, but not be- 
fore the conspirators had passed most of 
the barriers. When they saw that they 
were discovered, Blood and his compan- 
ions tried to fight their way to liberty, 
but were overpowered in the end. One 
of the thieves, named Hunt, who was 
Blood’s son-in-law, managed to get to 
horse outside the Tower gates, and might 


have escaped had he not hit his head 


against a pole sticking out from a laden 
wagon and been dismounted by the acci- 
dent. 

In flattening out the state crown to 
make it fit into the loot bag, the ruby 
of the Black Prince had been knocked 
from its setting. Parrett, another of the 
raiders, had stuffed it in his pocket, where 
it was found when he was captured. 


This ruby, which is as large as a small 
bird’s egg, and which is now set in the 
king’s state crown, belonged, in 1367, to 
the King of Grenada, who was slaugh- 
tered in cold blood by Don Pedro of 
Spain, who carried off the gem. Don 
Pedro gave it to the Black Prince in 
gratitude for the loan of some of the lat- 
ter’s troops. The stone does not reappear 
in history until the reign of Henry V. 
That monarch wore it in his hat when he 
went into the battle of Agincourt. Rich- 
ard III, the hunchback, when defeated by 
Henry Tudor, had the ruby in his crown, 
which he wore during the battle. When 
he fled in panic from the field he hid his 
crown in a bush, where it was found by 
an underling and used in the crowning of 
Henry VII, which took place then and 
there amid the dead and dying. When 
the parlamentarians ordered the destruc- 
tion or sale of all the emblems of royalty 
the Black Prince’s ruby was sold to some 
unknown person for £4. How it found 
its place again into the state crown of 
Charles II is an unsolved enigma. 


Another of the most interesting of the 
crown jewels, whose histories are chron- 
icled in “The Jewel House,” is the huge 
sapphire which was in the coronation ring 
of Edward the Confessor. The monarch 
was buried with this ring, but in 1101 
his shrine was broken open and the jewel 
taken out. The oldest royal piece of plate 
in the Tower is Queen Elizabeth’s gold 
salt cellar, which somehow escaped the 
depradations of the Commonwealth, as 
well as the necessities of Charles I’s days. 
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F ilipino’s Favorite Sport 


John Chinaman is Impresario and Bookmaker 
By Fitzhugh Lee 


N every one of the larger cities of 
the Philippines and _ throughout 
every one of the thousands of little 

barrios—from Northern Luzon to South- 
ern Mindanao—little barrios that fringe 
the ocean’s edge or nestle among the hills, 
there is but one universal and adored 
sport, but one game that is preeminently 

popular from the mountain fastnesses of 
the Head Hunters to the southern shores 
of Moroland, and that is cock-fighting. 

Every Sunday morning—for Sunday is 
the great day for the sport—at the first 
crack of dawn along the roads and trails 
that lead into the little settlements and on 
the streets that twist through the smelly 
and i:amshackle barrios will be met num- 
bers of Filipinos walking with a quick, 
jaunty step, anticipation written plainly 
upon their brown faces and an unusual 
light in their dark eyes. Each carries his 
favorite gamecock under his arm, and all 
are converging upon the cockpit. 

The usual Philippine cockpit falls’ far 
short of the dignity and grandeur of the 
whea. pit in Chicago, or any other kind 
of pit we have in this country, but it 
makes up in color and excitement what it 
lacks architecturally. The Chicago wheat 
pit never witnessed the same brand of 
feverish excitement as can be seen any 
Sunday in hundreds of pits in the Philip- 
pines. 

The cockpit is usually a circular shed, 
made of bamboo and roofed with glass. 
In the center of the shed is the arena, 
fenced off from the ten or twelve rows, or 
rather tiers of seats. It is seldom that the 
pit is not crowded to suffocation with half- 
naked men, all of whom have come to 
bet their scant funds upon their favorite 
bird. 

The fights are not prearranged. It is 
exceptionally rare that a set contest is to 
be staged. The natives arrive with their 
fighting birds and immediately begin to 


look around for an opponent that they 
think looks easy. There is much chatter- 
ing pro and con before the cocks are 
paired off, but once the crowd has tasted 
the excitement of the first fight, other 
pairs of birds are brought into the pit 
without loss of time. | 

The proper handling of a cockpit is an 
art of which an American knows nothing. 
Tex Rickard would throw up his hands 
and yell for help before the Sunday morn- 
ing sun was over the horizon. He would 
be lost in the intricacies of the job. The 
average Chinaman is a better fight pro- 
moter (as far as roosters are concerned) 
than the most efficient pugilistic wizard 
in this country could ever hope to be. 
Most of the officials in the pit are Chinese, 
and the smoothness with which they con- 
duct the affair is one of the mysteries of 
the game. 

To begin with, the officials set the odds 
—for all birds are not even-money bets, 
though even bets, too, are common 
enough. They also give the decisions and 
receive the bets. The birds are brought 
into the pit by their respective owners and 
are exhibited for the benefit of the pa- 
trons. It is a sort of introduction. Proud- 
ly they strut about the pit, their long, 
razor-edged gaffs encased in scabbards, 
while the spectators give them the once 
over and decide how they will place their 
money. A Chinese official announces the 
odds, and immediately from every corner 
of the ringside money is thrown into the 
pit. The Chinaman gives a casual glance 
in the direction of each thrower and puts 
the money in his pocket. No records is 
made of the amount, not a note taken. 
Hundreds of these bets are sometimes 
made upon a single fight. It would be 
enough to test the accuracy and speed of 
a half dozen bookmakers, and this lone 
Chinaman keeps the whole rigmarole in 
his head. Mistakes are rarely made and 
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the winners are paid off with a prompt- 
ness and dispatch that is little short of 
marvelous. 

The bets made and the ring cleared, 
the owners of the two cocks begin to un- 
wind the fine string which keeps the scab- 
bard in place. The owner of rooster No. 
| then lays hold of his bird and pulls his 
head to one side. Bird No. 2 is brought 
over and bestows two or three lusty and 
vicious pecks upon the exposed neck of 
No. |. The process is then reversed. 
Having got the cocks fighting blood to 
the boiling point in this way, the owners 
face each other, squatting low upon their 
haunches in the center of the ring, their 
birds held out in front, with their heads 
almost touching. Each bird is now tugging 
to get at the other. The owners back off 
a little distance and turn the birds loose. 
Sometimes they fly at each other and meet 
in the center of the pit. Again they ap- 
proach very cautiously, pecking here and 
there at some imaginary morsel on the 
ground, but gradually working toward 
each other. No pugilist ever watched with 
more cunning for an opening than do 
these fighting cocks, and their quickness 
is amazing. [hey can feint and duck and 
lunge and strike out with unbelievable 
speed. 

Strategy and deceit are often employed 
by them. No prizefighter feigning grog- 
giness has it on a fighting cock. One will 
turn tail and run, only to pirouette about 
and catch his opponent a deadly blow 
with his long razor-edged gaffs—and the 
fight is over. They will sprawl out on 
their backs, apparently dying, and as their 
enemy comes, lightning like, upon them 
to finish the job, will stick up their gaffed 
spur and deal a death blow. 

Gameness is the quality that receives 
the greatest recognition. It is not a rare 


thing to see both birds killed, nor is it 


less rare that the bird proclaimed the 
victor is killed while his opponent is not. 

When a bird has been so badly wound- 
ed that he is practically helpless and un- 
able to move his body, it is customary to 
take the other bird over to test his game- 
ness. On one occasion, when a bird had 
been mortally wounded and death was a 
question of a few minutes at best, his 
opponent was brought over to give the 
finishing blow. The mortally wounded 
cock, mustering his last iota of strength, 
lifted his head and gave his tormentor a 
vicious peck, at which the practically un- 
injured bird turned about and fled. Noth- 
ing could persuade him to return to the 
fight, and the wounded bird, which had 
died in the meantime, was proclaimed the 
victor. The owner of the cock that show- 
ed the white feather promptly wrung his 
neck and with a gesture of the utmost 
disgust threw the headless and squirming 
body into the pit. Such is the penalty 
for being “yellow.” 

While the fights are in progress in the 
pit numberless confabs are taking place 
just outside. Matchmakers are busy try- 
ing to persuade this or that “hombre” 
to put his favorite pet into the ring with 
some other fellow’s pet. When the match 
is finally arranged, the owners, with their 
birds, enter the shed and notify the ofh- 
cials that they are ready to fight when 
their turn comes. 

So it goes from sunrise until sunset— 
for cock fighting is an all-day pastime 
and nothing short of approaching night- 
fall will suffice to call the sport to a halt. 

The sport, like bull fighting, offends 
American sensibilities, and at one time 
soldiers of the United States were forbid- 
den to attend the fights. Very likely, how- 
ever, our pastime of fisticuffs would be 
as repulsive to the Filipino as is their 
national sport of cock fighting to us. 
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Art Is Long 


Hurry Is Deplored by Famous Sculptor 


By Esmeralda Higginson 


HAT there is too much hurrying in 
s 6 the world today and that artists are 
prone to confound present fads 
with genuine merit, is the opinion of one 
of the greatest living sculptors in France 
—M. Bartholome. 

This well-known French sculptor at 72, 
with white hair and flowing beard and 
deep, thoughtful eyes that seem to have 
spent a good deal of contemplation on 
the world, is an impressive figure as he 
renders his judgment. 

In his atelier at | rue Raffet, Paris, 
he stands erect among the massive statues 
that he has created, the delicate bas re- 
liefs, the rough-hewn unfinished marble; 
he brings power and pathos and beauty 
out of cold clay with the old skill undi- 
minished in his hands—and he seems to 
be looking on at the twentieth century 
from some far-away world of his own 
and to see it clear and undistorted. 

“I wish that all my works might be 
buried for a century so that the compe- 
tent critics could make an adequate es- 
timate of their worth,” M. Bartholome 
said not long ago. “A most amazing 
wish, perhaps, from the angle of those 
modern artists who can scarcely wait for 
the paint to dry on their canvases in the 
desire to have them appraised, who hold 
in scorn the old belief that all worth 
having demands long, patient striving to 
attain it.” M. Bartholome, when he was 
questioned about his views, said that a 
man’s whole lifetime must be put into his 
work before he could give the fullest ex- 
pression to his powers—and that his work- 
manship must have the final touch of time 
to make it complete. 

“There is too much hurrying today,” 
the old sculptor continued. “Humanity 
wants to travel fast, to increase and in- 
crease again the speed of trains, steam- 
ships, cars; to fly and then fly faster and 
higher; to build its world quickly rather 


than well. And all this is manifested in 
art as in everything else. If a man can 
work through all the long years of his 
life and in the end leave some one, fine 
living thing to show for his effort, he has 
done well. But now his ambition is to 
produce much and quickly—to reach the 
top before he has even begun to climb. 
How is it possible to divide the real from 
the false when ideals themselves are false 
and merely a passing phase >?” 


M. Bartholome believes that there is a 
tendency in any period to mistake present 
style for genuine worth. There are prob- 
ably few of us who are not, consciously 
or unconsciously, slaves to public opinion, 
and we may as well accept the fact that 
our sense of beauty and ugliness, like our 
sense of worth and usefulness, right and 
wrong and everything else, is largely a 
matter of the age we live in. 

It is too soon to judge how much of 
good or bad there may be in the changes 
that have come about, declares M. Bar- 
tholome. The influence of the war is a 
thing which he believes must inevitably 
and powerfully assert itself in art and in 
life, to make the beginning of a whole 
new epoch possible, but as yet it has taken 
no definite form. 

“It may be years before the actual 
results of the war can be clearly seen. 
Meanwhile, the young artists would do 
well to shut themselves away from the 
confusion and push ahead to the furthest 
point allowed them. If they are to express 
the best that is in them and in the age 
that they represent they must barricade 
themselves against the worship of false 
gods, which will carry them far out of 
the path. The atmosphere in which real 
and lasting art is created is one where 
tranquility and peace predominate.” Such 
is the advice of this venerable artist as 
he works and thinks and is contented in 
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PADUCAH FOUNTAIN 
Modeled by Lorado Taft 


his own tranquil world created by him in 
the heart of a metropolis. 

M. Bartholome was asked what good 
could be gained by hiding away an art 
treasure, withholding it from the present 
generation, even though it must wait a 
hundred years for a true estimate, and 


he said that only in this way it might be 
taken solely on its worth, with neither the 
glamour of an old reckoning nor the prop 
of a present style to support it. And be- 
cause he cares more for art than for fash- 
ion, more for truth than for praise, he 
would like to have his works come into 
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CHIEF MAKASHAKI, OSKALOOSE, !IOWA 
Sherry E. Troy, Sculptor 
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MOUNTED COWBOY 
By Frederick J. Remington 


the world that will be when a hundred 
more years have passed over it. 
In one instance it seems that a part of 


his wish will be fulfilled. He has just com- 


pleted a wonderfully beautiful bas-relief, 
which has been called his masterpiece, 
and this work is to be hidden perhaps 
for many centuries within a tomb in Ru- 
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AZTEC SUN WORSHIPERS 
By Louis A. Cudebrod, Sculptor 
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mania. A statue of a woman at the cross 
will be placed outside the same tomb. 
The prospect of such a fate for so mag- 
nificent a piece of sculpture would disap- 
point many sculptors, but it has made M. 
Bartholome happy. “It is a severe test. I 
shall not hear it, but it is the only test 
that matters,” he repeated. 


M. Bartholome is much impressed by 
the class of work which American sculp- 
tors are producing. The American school 
of sculpture, he says, is selecting a new 
line of work vigorously representative of 
its national history. American art, though 
a thing of yesterday, is wonderful in its 
development. American sculptors are 
turning to the best account what they 
have learned in Europe of the groundwork 
of their profession. The history of Amer- 
ica is being graven in marble and cast in 
bronze. Many of the works of present- 
day American sculptors will be of great 
interest and value to their successors. The 
types of Indians and pioneer characters 
they depict will soon have disappeared 
from American life. 

M. Bartholome is now completing an 
impressive statue of “Paris, 1914-1918,” 
a warrior with helmet and rested sword, 
and the spirit of calm and indomitable 
courage which the sculptor has put into 
the marble to live for all time. Within a 
few months this figure is to stand in the 
Garden of the Tuilleries in Paris. Another 
forceful piece of work in which he has 
symbolized the spirit of France is that 
which he has called “L’annee, 1870, em- 


brasse l’epie victorieuse de |’annee, 1918.” 


The victorious age is symbolized in the 
erect and confident figure of a man who 
holds a sheltering arm about the sad and 
dispirited female figure at his side. There 
is pathos and beauty and power in this 
conception of defeat finally yielding to tri- 
umph, and a lasting tribute to those sol- 
diers of France who at last made good 
the hope of those who had died half a 
century before them. A statue of “The 
Advocate” to be placed in the Palais de 
Justice, Paris, a medallion symbolizing 
French-American unity and widely known 
in America, and many more are comprised 
in the collection which M. Bartholome has 
built up in the quiet seclusion of his ate- 
lier in the rue Raffet. 


This sculptor exhibited his work first 
in 1879, and it was in 1895 that he pro- 
duced his “Le Monument aux Morts,” 
purchased by the state and city of Paris, 
which brought him fame from the moment 
of its appearance in Pere Lachais. It is 
a wide, two-story tomb with Egyptian 
arch. The opening “aux Morts” on the 
second story is entered from either side 
by a man and woman, figures expressing 
youth and fearlessness as they go into the 
mysterious gloom. Outside are mourners 
in attitudes of abject woe and hopeless 
grief. Below are shown a man, woman 
and child lying dead, while the figure of 
a woman bends over them in inexpressible 
horror of death. M. Bartholome has other 
funeral monuments at the Cimitiere Mont- 
martre, and works of a different sort in 
the Luxembourg Museum and the Pan- 
theon. 
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SACAJAMA, THE BIRD WOMAN 
Alice Cooper, Sculptor 
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Making Death Easy 


The Voltage That Is Certain to Kill 
By Laurentine Figuroa 


ed against the ordinary methods 

of executing criminals by devising 
a law to authorize the asphyxiation of 
condemned prisoners. The theory is that 
the condemned is entitled to the most hu- 
mane process of dissolution and the least 
cruel will be to smother him with lethal 
gas. No doubt the plan will be an utter 
failure. The ante-mortem fears of the 
condemned will prove to be as bad as a 
thousand deaths before the final and phy- 
sical termination. 

It was supposed that all the horrors of 
legal killing had been banished when New 
York decided to put its murderers out of 
the world by an electrical device. There 
would be none of the barbarity of the gal- 
lows. But as science advances there is 
much doubt whether death by the rope 
is not as merciful as death in the electric 
chair. The fact is that killing in any 
guise, is abhorrent to civilized man; by 
no methods can it be robbed of its hide- 
ousness. Perhaps, when all is said and 
done, the Orientals have the best con- 
ceptions of the duties of justice, after 
capital punishment has decreed. 
Without delay, in the shortest possible 
time that the physical act can be done. 
the condemned criminal is shorn of his 
head or strangled. There is none of the 
long-drawn agony of waiting for reprieves, 
for new trials, or to give the doomed 
creatures a chance “to make his soul 
ready.” 

But as we have no desire to relapse to 
barbaric methods, we must go in a modern 
way to get rid of condemned murderers. 
Justice having stolen within reach of 
the doomed malefactors, we shall put 
them in an air-tight box and chloroform 
them like kittens. That is the latest con- 
ception of the problem, as it appears to 
the Nevada legislature. | 

The belief of most scientific experts is 


TI HE Nevada Legislature has declar- 


that the smothering of murders by gas 
when they are asleep is physiologically no 
improvement on electrocution. By the 
latter process the doomed man is sudden- 
ly struck a tremendous blow, from an 
agency as invisible as the lethal gas. The 
first sweep of the electrical current 
through the doomed man’s body must de- 
stroy all his brain consciousness. The 
severance of the spinal cord by hanging 
does the same thing in a different way. 

As to the effects of electric shock on 
the human body, there are several mis- 
understandings. The common idea is that 
the higher the voltage the greater the 
chance of instant death. 

High voltage may be applied to the 
human body, without fatal effect, provid- 
ed the “frequency in cycles per second” 
is also high. Low voltage on the other 
hand may cause instant death. It all de- 
pends on the general conditions. 

As death by electricity is caused from 
paralysis of all muscles, including both 
voluntary and involuntary muscles, as well 
as destruction to the mental and nervous 
systems of the body, it can be seen that 
this conditions depends entirely upon the 
amount of current that is forced through 
the body and not entirely upon the pres- 
sure applied. It has been found that a 
current quantity of three amperes passing 
through the brain or other vital organs 
of the body will, in most cases, produce 
death, and it may therefore be seen that 
it is the amperage, or quantity of current, 
that actually destroys life. 

On the other hand, the element of volt- 
age again enters, for, as the resistence of 
the human body is very high, it requires 
a large voltage to force this amount of 
current through the body. The vaude- 
ville stage quite often presents what ap- 
pears to be a very abnormal man who 
fights gas jets, etc.. from electric sparks 
emanating from different points of the 
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body under very high voltages. Such feats 
are performed without the least bit of 
danger by using currents of very high 
frequencies or by limiting the amount of 
current to approximately one ten-thous- 
andths of an ampere. 

While these men often boast of their 
ability to withstand extremtly high volt- 
ages, they are by no means abnormal, for 
the average person in the audience could 
do the same thing provided the conditions 
under which the voltage was taken was 
not changed. These entertainers tell the 
public of their abnormal ability in with- 
standing such high voltages, but there is 
not one of them who could withstand 
one thousand volts of current electricity 
having a commercial frequency without 
disastrous results. 


The human skin offers considerable re- 
sistence to electric current. If the skin is 
removed from a human body and well 
dried, it becomes a very good insulate and 
under low voltages the pressure is not 
strong enough to break down the resist- 
ance of the skin. 


It is interesting to note that the resist- 
ance of the average woman's body is com- 
siderably less than that of a man’s, for 
the reason that her hands are very rarely 
calloused and her skin is usually softer 
than that of the male sex, which would 
allow a given voltage to send greater cur- 
rents through her body. The resistance 
of a given person varies largely from time 
to time, due to blood and skin conditions 
as well as the percentage of moisture or 
perspiration. A man whose body is tho- 
roughly dry may stand a_ considerably 
higher voltage than on a hot day when 
wet with perspiration. 

The following table of voltages for both 
direct current and alternating current of 
commercial frequencies show the general 
results on the average person: 


110....Not dangerous to average person, 
but with good contact will pro- 
duce shocks to nervous system. 


220....Not dangerous to average person, 
but a voltage not to be played 
with in experimenting its feel- 
ing on the body; may produce 


slight burning under good con- 
tact. 


440... Semi-dangerous. May cause death 
where good contacts are made. 
Produces severe shocks to nerv- 
ous system. Often produces bad 
electrical burns. 


550....Same as 440. 


1,100....Dangerous. In most cases will 
produce death or very severe 

burns upon slight contact. 
2,200....Dangerous. Will destroy life. Ex- 
treme care should be exercised 

in handling such currents. 


The effects of currents on the human 
body from either direct current or alter- 
nating current source of energy produce 
one or more of the following conditions, 
depending upon the voltage applied and 
the resistance of the body through points 
of contact: 


Unconsciousness. 

Paralysis of all organs. 

Paralysis of the brain. 

Blood disintegration. 

Burning of body at points of contact. 
Creating excessive heat in the body. 
Muscular contraction. 

Total inability. 


When a voltage of approximately 2,200 
is applied through good contact to the 
body the feeling may be described as that 
of an extremely superpowerful blow at all 
points of the body, causing complete un- 
consciousness, in an infinitely small frac- 
tion of time. Where good contact is made 
on such voltages all muscles in the body 
instantly contract, causing severe contor- 
tions of limbs, mouth, face and eyes. If 
the current is applied for any length of 
time burning rapidly develops at points of 
contact. It has been known where cur- 
rents have passed through the body in 
amounts great enough to burn the entire 
limbs off or to the extent that they would 
have to be emputated, and yet the sub- 
ject in some cases has regained conscious- 
ness and revived. Other cases have shown 
that even though life is restored, which 
cen only be done provided the current is 
instanteously removed or has not passed 
through the brain or other vital organs, 


| 
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the person has been left a total imbecile 
or mentally deficient, due to the tremend- 
ous shock on his mental system. 

If a current of 2,000 volts were ap- 
plied to the body for thirty seconds there 
would be severe burnings at the point of 
contact even to the extent that the skin 
could well be classified as in a charcoal 
state, and if the temperature of the blood 
is instantaneously taken it will be found 
to be in the neighborhood of 140 degrees 
Fahrenheit, which, if this temperature rise 
alone were only considered, would show 
that it would be practically impossible to 
reinstigate blood circulation under such 
feverish temperature. 

There are other cases where contact is 
made with comparatively low potentials of 
approximately 550 volts which cause mus- 
cular contraction or even greater gripping 
upon the contractors, and, while this volt- 
age may not, at the instant of making the 
contact, send a deadly current through 
the body, the person, in most cases, would 
be held in the circuit until life was extinct, 
unless seen and freed by a _ bystander. 
Even though these comparatively low volt- 
ages do not produce unconsciousness, care 
should be taken on such voltages for the 
reason that they often prove fatal, inso- 
much as a person subjected to this low 
potential becomes muscularly paralyzed 
and speechless, thus cutting him off from 
all communication or calling for assist- 
ance. 

Within recent years several of our 
States have adopted the method of elec- 
trocution for inflicting of capital punish- 
ment. The person undergoing electrocu- 
tion is strapped in a very strongly built 
chair, where a voltage of 2,000 is applied 
to the body. The chair is simply a type 
of arm chair, having an adjustable back 
and head rest, as well as stockades at the 
bottom, where the feet may rest and be 
rigidly strapped in a fixed position. The 
person is firmly strapped across the chest, 
holding his back securely to the chair with 
additional straps at the abdomen, thighs 
and slightly above the ankles. The arms 
are also tightly strapped at the wrist to 
the arms of the chair and at the upper 
arm to the back of the chair, which is in- 


sulated from the ground by rubber cush- 
ions on the back and in the seat of the 
chair. Contact is made on the top of the 
head by means of a helmet constructed 
of copper mesh in which are woven 
sponges soaked in salt water. This hel- 
met is held on the head under pressure 
by straps, passing from the top of the hel- 
met underneath the chin and at the base 
of the brain, in order to avoid the slipping 
of the helmet when the current is applied, 
the event of which would cause poor con- 
tact, resulting in severe burning and dis- 
figurement of the subject undergoing exe- 
cution. 

The other electro completing the cir- 
cuit of the current is applied to the calf 
of the leg and consists simply of a wire 
mesh, also interwoven with a sponge that 
is soaked with salt water for good con- 
tact, in order that the burning effect may 
be as small as possible. Prior to the elec- 
trocution the person is usually given a 
close haircut so that the resistance offer- 
ed by the hair may also be reduced to a 
minimum. While the head is not shaved, 
as is the consensus of public opinion, the 
excess amount of hair is trimmed off, al- 
lowing the man to look perfectly natural, 
and by the aid of the salt water sponges 
in the helmet this resistance of the hair, 
when wet with the solution, does not ma- 
terially increase the resistance or burning 
effect. | 

As it is the desire of the State under 
such electrocutions to extinguish the life 
in a most humane way, and at the same 
time with the slightest amount of disfig- 
urement, the voltage applied is approxi- 
mately 2,000 at the start. This voltage 
unquestionably produces instantaneous 
unconsciousness and paralysis, but is rap- 
idly reduced to a very low voltage of three 
to five hundred after a period of about 
ten seconds, and held at this low voltage 
in order that the body is not burnt and 
at the same time to hold paralysis at a 
standstill over a period of forty additional 
seconds that will insure complete death 
beyond any question of doubt. 

Under the starting potential of Z,000 
volts, the current ranges from ten to four- 
teen amperes, and is reduced down to ap- 
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proximately a fraction of an ampere under 
the 300 to 500 volt potential. The cur- 
rent is passed through the subject’s body 
for approximately forty seconds at this re- 
duced voltage and then rapidly built up to 
the starting potential of 2,000 volts, at 
which time the oil switches are again 
opened over an approximate total time of 
one minute, allowing the subject to slump 
in the straps of the chair as a result of 
total death produced by the foregoing op- 
eration. 

As soon as the current is removed from 
the body the executioner and doctors may 
make thorough examination to determine 


by means of a stethoscope if all muscular 
action of the heart has ceased. This gen- 
erally requires about five to seven min- 
utes, and if there are any slight indica- 
tions of heart movement the subject is 
again strapped rigidly in the chair and a 
potential of 2,000 volts applied again for 
four seconds, causing great muscular con- 
tractions and stiffening up the body in the 
chair. In removing the cadaver of the 
executed person, the prison guards have 
to be careful that they do not suffer burns 
by coming in contact with the hot flesh 


of the dead. 


PROCESSIONAL 


(1797—The Sun Dial of San Juan 
—1920) 
Ethyl Hayes Sehorn 
The sun dial stands beside 
The ancient mission wall. 
On its gray face the shades 
Of gone-by centuries fall. 
It marked in olden time 
The padres’ work and prayer, 
When redskins danced and wove 
"Neath Juan Baptista’s care. 
Mutely and motionless 
It measures passing time; 
The laughter of today— 
Or yesterday’s sad chime. 
Beside the wall it stands 
And traces hours forgot. 
The crumbling years of storm 


And stress depress it not, 


Nor bitterness of strife, 

Nor ruin from adverse powers— 
The sun dial measures 

Only sunny hours. 


A Touch of N ature 


Deft Touches on a Lover's Heartstrings 
By BELLE WILLEY GUE 


DO not wish to have any confusion 
connected with this affair,” she 
said, decisively. “It is a matter of 
pride with me to have everything run as 
smoothly as Possible where anything of 
this nature is concerned. It would be 
greatly to my discredit with the nobility 
to have any sort of contention going on 
around the place.” 

She was a small, fluffy, pretty crea- 
ture, and yet she assumed an air of au- 
thority with perfect ease; indeed, this air 
seemed suited to her, although she had 
been using it but for a very short time. 
The one to whom she addressed her man- 
date seemed much impressed by it, as was 
evidenced by the crestfallen appearance of 
his handsome features and by his dark 
and downcast eyes. He stood awkwardly 
before her, as if she were a judge and he 
a prisoner before the bar. It was as if 
she had the power to banish him forever 
from a paradise into which he had but 
only entered and whose delights he long 
had coveted. And she appeared to fully 
realize the power that she held and to be 
inclined to use it to the limit of its 
strength. Seeing his utter discomfiture and 
the meekness of his attitude, she followed 
up her first attack with something else 
of the same nature: 

“Why are you so silent ” she de- 
manded, stamping her small and shapely 
foot, emphatically. “Have you understood 
what I have just been saying?” She 
waited, then, but as he still maintained 
his perfect calm, she went on, haughtily: 
“Do you know who is addressing you, or 
have you forgotten the great honor that 
has just been bestowed upon me? I 
wish,” she ended, despairingly, “I really 
wish that I had made a different choice. 
I might have had someone beside me 
now who would not only have compre- 
hended what I’ve said, but who would 
have expressed his willingness to do what- 
ever | would ask of him.” 


She stopped, then, and an expression 
of deep disgust began to settle down over 
her piquant and charming countenance. 
The young fellow who was her sole au- 
ditor writhed in spirit, as if a stinging 
lash were being applied to raw and sen- 
sitive nerves, as he watched the look of 
disappointment, and even of repugnance, 
that grew and grew upon her face. He 
moved about the room uneasily and cast 
pleading and affectionate glances in her 
direction, but he seemed to be unable to 
command his tongue to speak the words 
she wished him to. She observed this 
helplessness on the part of the strong and 
capable young man, and it pleased her 
vanity so much that she proceeded to at- 
tempt to add to it: 

“I should think,” she began musingly, 
as if she were alone, “that anyone pos- 
pessed of ordinary common sense would 
know that to be asked to go to court and 
be presented to the King and Queen of 
England means a great deal to a girl. It 
might be,” she continued, fixing her 
bright, blue eyes upon him sternly, “‘it 
might be that | would meet, there among 
those lords and ladies, the noble gentle- 
man who will be, some time, my husband. 
It would be terrible,” she shuddered at 
the very thought, “if he should be dis- 
pleased with me in any way—if he would 
find, here in my home, the least displeas- 
ing thing when he comes here to visit 
me. For, of course’”—she saw her victim 
squirm, but went right on unmindful of 
his evident suffering—‘it would be nec- 
essary for him to come here more than 
once before we would be married; he 
would have to see my home and every- 
thing connected with it, for he would be 
very particular about what would seem 
small matters to one who did not under- 
stand how lords and ladies feel about 
such matters. And so,” she ended, quitc 
as if she were a little queen herself, “and 


so, Douglas, it will be necessary for you 
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to look after everything around here even 
more carefully than you have been do- 
ing, now that I have been asked’to go to 
court and be presented to the King and 
Queen.” 

She turned to leave the room, then, but 
the young man, as if suddenly electrified 
into action, stepped briskly between her 
and the door. As he made this move, the 
girl drew her slight figure to its greatest 
height, which was not very great indeed, 
and fixed her eyes upon him as if she 
were viewing him through a _ lorgnette 
from some distance. He was not feazed 
by this, however, for, having set himself 
a task to do, he meant to do it, no mat- 
ter how difficult it might prove to be: 

“Millicent,” he said, startling her into 
some slight relaxation of her hauteur by 
using her full name instead of the dimin- 
utive, shorter one to which she had grown 
to be accustomed, “Millicent, I believe I 
understand the situation perfectly. I, who 
have been your happy playmate and your 
steadfast, even loving, friend,” his voice 
shook, but he went bravely on, “am to 
be put into the background now because 
these people whom you have never seen 
have honored you, or so you regard the 
matter, by asking you to go to court and 
be presented to the King and Queen, 
there to meet some lords and ladies among 
whom you hope to find your future 
spouse. I am to be allowed, however,” 
she was surprised to note what sarcasm 
he put into these words, “I am to be per- 
mitted, through your condescending kind- 
ness, to so arrange affairs here at your 
home, that when this proud gentleman, 
who will, by that glad time have solicited 
your hand,” his eyes caressed the little 
fist that then was doubling up in indigna- 
tion, although his voice continued to be 
stern, “comes to inspect your surround- 
ings, he will be pleased with them. | 
wish you to understand,” he ended, proud- 
ly, for, as she seemed about to quail be- 
neath this change of manner in him, he 
added to it all he could, “that I agree 
to do the hateful task that you have set 
for me, but not because I wish to do it, 
nor yet,” he straightened up and came 


and stood beside her, so that his head 


was a good deal higher than her own 
head was, “because you command me to. 
I will not take commands,” his voice rang 
out in startling accents, “from anyone—— 
unless, of course,” he compromised, “from 
one who has authority over me. I’m going 
to do what you have told me to, because 
I want to see how far this thing will go; 
because | want to know how big a fool a 
girl who might have been—who has been, 
for that small matter—the dearest,” his 
voice broke, but he mastered it, “sweetest, 
most sensible little creature in all this big, 
round world can make of herself over 
what is worse than the most perfect non- 
sense.” He bowed his head, then, and 
allowed the long, black lashes of his eyes 
to rest upon his olive cheeks, that then 
were flushed and rosy, “I did not think a 
thing like this could ever be!” he cried, 
at last, with boyish frankness.” I did not 
think a girl could ever change like this— 
and for so slight a reason, too! You do 
not know that you will ever meet this 
man at all. It may be all that you will 
meet, there at that court you are so 
pleased about, may all be married men 
and old and wrinkled, too. Before you 
burn your bridges, Madam,” he blazed 
out with amazing warmth, “before you 
burn your bridges, you would better look 
ahead of you a little ways and see what 
you are coming to. You may live to be 
an old maid, after all—a_ wallflower,” 
this idea seemed to please him, and he 
hugged it to his throbbing breast, “and sit 
for hours and hours and, maybe, watch 
me dancing with beautiful women—with 
handsome ladies, it might be,” for now 
that he had given free rein to his imag- 
ination, it carried him right on, “with 
the 

But he was interrupted, then, most pos- 
itively: 

“How dare you talk like this? The 
idea! An old maid, indeed! You know 
very well, although you are so rude to 
me, that I have had more than one good 
offer of marriage, already. You know 
that you, yourself, would like to marry 
me.” The look that then began to dawn 
in his fine eyes affected her so much that 
she ended quite differently than she had 
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meant to do. 
Douglas.” 

“There is no doubt about that, Milly,” 
he broke in, eagerly. “There is not the 
least little bit of doubt about that. It’s 
just because,” he almost sobbed. “‘It’s 
just because I love you so that I have 
been behaving like a bore.” 

He sat down then upon a chair that 
stood nearby and folded both his arms 
across the back of it and laid his head, 
all covered, as it was, with silken, dusky 
curls, upon his folded arms, as if he had 
no further use for human life or human 
happiness. 

The girl tried hard to go away and 
leave him there. She reached the door 
and even held its knob within her hand, 
when all at once a sound, such as she'd 
never heard before, arrested her and made 
her pause. It was the strangled, husky, 
gasping, smothered cry that is, at times, 
wrenched from a strong man’s most un- 
willing throat in spite of all his efforts to 
suppress it. It gripped the girl as if a 
hand of iron had been laid upon her 
pulsing heart—as if her happiness, as 
well as his, lay dying there between them. 
This was something she had not counted 
on. It rather interfered with her bright 
dreams of her glad future. She shook 
herself and tried to rid her mind of pic- 
tures the strange sound had brought be- 


“You know you would, 


fore her vision. She bit her lower lip, 
set her white and even teeth, and then 
essayed again to turn the doorknob that 
she still held within her trembling, little 
hand. 

As the door opened, she stepped back, 
and so was almost forced to glance to- 
ward the man who had just said it was 
because he loved her so that he had been 
so rude to her. He'd raised his head 
and now was gazing silently at her, as if 
he had been separated from her utterly 
—as if he looked at her across a space 
that was impassable. He sat there grimly 
and did not even stretch a hand toward 
her in token of farewell. 

And then she saw, as in a vision, all 
the happy hours they’d had together—- 
all the joyous journeys they had made, 
walking, running, riding, boating, always 
hand in hand, always dear companions: 

“Douglas!”” Her young voice trembled, 
as does the mother’s when she soothes 
the baby on her breast, “Don’t look like 
that!” 

She was beside him, then, her sofi 
arms round his neck. He pulled her down 
into his lap and whispered: 

“Stay with me, Milly. Don’t go to 
court.” 

The girl brushed some sudden tears 
away, looked deep within his eyes and 
answered: “I never meant to go.” 


The Mother Heart 


And Through It All Celeste Was Vigilant 
By JO HARTMAN 


ELESTE La FERIE, dainty sprite 
that she was, should have belonged 

to the age of Pan. Hers was the 
elfish, yet loving, nature of the woodland 
nymphs. In the forest she built a house 
for her great brood of dolls which, with 
untiring zeal, she would take through the 
mazes of improvised spring dances. The 
ancient Pere Guizet, philosopher and 
poet, watching her secretly one day, 
sighed as he mused: 

“Ah, here is—the mother heart; she 
shall know much suffering!” 

Now came to Celeste one of those sud- 
den transitions which shake the poor, hu- 
man reeds of memory. Adversity over- 
took the crippled father, Victor La Ferie; 
drouth blighted the crops, and there was 
no bread for the winter. So a letter from 
his younger brother, Henri, who was “in 
business” in New York, evoked the vision 
of wonderful America. Sacrificing his 
meagre belongings, he and Celeste em- 
barked for the Mecca of the Oppressed. 

Celeste was like one in a trance. The 
huge boat, with its mysterious power, 
awed her. But soon she found a nook 
for her dolls, and bade fair to be happy. 
Then, oh irony of the elements, a wave 
carried her beloved out to sea. Never on 
board the mammoth liner was such frenzy 
and despair. Learning of the tragedy, 
Captain Morey and his fiancee, Marcella 
Drew, attempted to comfort her. Finally, 
she sobbed herself to sleep in Marcella’s 
lap. 

At their destination, La Ferie and Ce- 
leste looked about for Henri to meet them. 
At last, and with difficulty, they found 
his humble abode—but no Henri. Only 
a week before there had been a fire and 
Henri’s little antique shop had been in 
grave peril; it was through his herculean 
efforts that his precious stock was saved. 
But when the danger was past, Henri 
was discovered—dead. The shock had 
proved too much. This they learned from 


many garrulous sources, for Henri had 
the good-will of all. Frightened and alone, 
father and daughter clung to each other. 
In the relentless maws of the East Side 
the future loomed a fearsome thing be- 
fore them. 

But under the grim hand of necessity, 
La Ferie somehow picked up the threads 
of his brother’s business. With the aid of 
Celeste, he managed to keep the wolf just 
outside the door. Often she wondered at 
his lack of appetite, when he would de- 
cline half of his frugal repast—and she 
did not suspect that the pangs of hunger 
were even then consuming him. But for 
Celeste he must save. And he did not 
know that the coveted morsels of food 
which he left were divided among the 
group of gaunt kittens Celeste had adopt- 
ed. Her dolls gone, she turned to live 
things. Half famished dogs, too, followed 
her around, and what she was unable to 
supply in nourishment she made up in 
affection. Yet again, was she to be cheat- 
ed in a labor of love. Her well-meaning 
comrade-urchin, Mickey, carried off her 
feline family. In a crude note he con- 
soled: 

“De cats am headed fer de ribber. 
Eat de grub yerself. Mickey.” 

Celeste fiercely resented his interfer- 
ence. A fistic combat ensued—in which 
Mickey lost the laurels he had gained 
from the street. 

During the next two years, Celeste 
blossomed into a modest hedgerow rose, 
neither vivid nor beautiful, but fragrantly 
sweet. It was now no uncommon occur- 
rence for a limousine to draw up in front 
of La Ferie’s shop. Sometimes they 
would buy, sometimes sell, or, maybe, 
glimpse the bright-haired Celeste. So it 
was with Raymond Nevers, whose auto- 
cratic father was head of the Nevers brok- 
erage firm. Raymond fancied himself 
greatly misunderstood—and nowhere was 
to be had such helpful sympathy as from 
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Celeste. “Iwas she who convinced him 
that he was in duty bound to accept the 
position in the West—which the Nevers 
Company was holding open for him. And 
when he left it was with the tacit under- 
standing that if he made good he was 
to “say something.” 

When Captain Morey presented his 
wife with the image of a grotesque heath- 
en god, he neglected to purge it of oc- 
cult influences. “Rot,” he would have 
dubbed any pretenses thereto. But Mar- 
cella felt, shall we say, them. From the 
first, the stoical bit of carving seemed 
imbued with an uncanny air of wisdom. 
And, really, her pet fox terrier did sicken 
and die with undue haste. So with Fidele, 
the parrot. Hence she would be rid of 
the statue. To this end she sought out 
the sequestered La Ferie. Celeste, serene 
and unafraid, gladly bargained for the 
ancient idol. Marcella, freed of her bur- 
den, noticed Celeste. She was impressed 
as having seen the girl before. Then it 
came to mind—the tragedy of the dolls. 
She made herself known, and Celeste, in 
a burst of long-treasured gratitude, flung 
her arms about Marcella’s neck. And 
from this time forward, she was Marcel- 
la’s self-elected ward. 

Celeste might have won fame as an 
illustrator, a clever touch had the girl, 
but for the fact, that the father daily 
leaned more heavily upon her. And all 
along, she wrote to and heard from Ray- 
mond. Her letters held him to his post 
against his will—‘‘appealed so to the man- 
liness in a fellow.” Thus he developed 
into a full-fledged broker and, moreover, 
was to return to New York as a partner 
in his father’s firm. 

Raymond was charmed with the love- 
liness of Celeste; she had far exceeded 
her early promise. He must break the 
news to “Dad’—who was strangely old- 
fashioned and traditional—that he in- 
tended to marry this little neighbor to 
the slums. But the Captain Moreys would 
help. And they did. 

The venerable Pere Guizet was a guest 
at the wedding; he, too, had hearkened 
to the call of America. After the service, 
he looked after Celeste and Raymond as 


they walked away—and shook his head: 

‘The maternal in some women leaves 
no room for passion. So, they must share 
with others!” 

With the fifth returning spring, there 
was no visible reef to strand the tranquil 
bark of the young Nevers. Raymond 
was absorbed in work, and his clubs— 
a man’s man. Celeste, not forgetting her 
friends of the East Side, was always help- 
fully, unobtrusively active. At last, the 
La Ferie shop fell into new hands. La 
Ferie, with Celeste’s future assured, no 
longer felt the need to struggle, and one 
soft autumn dusk they found him with 
his head bowed on his littered writing 
table. His soul had embarked for another 
promised land. But there was still the 
faithful Pere to be cared for, and suffer- 
ing to alleviate and hunger to appease, 
so Celeste was vigilant. 

It was for Raymond’s favorite club’s 
anniversary that Madlaine Thebe—a sin- 
uous, velvet-eyed daughter of New Or- 
leans—danced. “The Creole at its super- 
best,”” remarked the secretary in an au- 
dible voice. Raymond was lost from the 
outset. He imagined her to be the rein- 
carnation of Cleopatra and himself her 
Antony. He flung discretion to the winds, 
not caring for the rumors that reached 
Celeste. He must possess Madlaine. 
Though terribly hurt, Celeste reasoned 
kindly with him—in vain. He blurted in 
her face: 

“Il didn’t know, but I’ve never cared 
for you except like a mother.” 

Stunned and humiliated, yet Celeste 
realized the truth of his assertion. That 
sublime passion was not for her to in- 
spire. Devotion, yes, and gratitude and 
trust—but only the semblance of love. 
Finally, she consented to obtaining a di- 
vorce—and again was it proved that 
“man proposes and heaven disposes.” 

An enchanting night lured Raymond 
and Madlaine for a spin along the Hud- 
son. Ihe moon threw silvery white tufts 
in their eyes; the spell of summer mad- 
ness infused the dreamy air. The thought 
of Celeste flitted across his vision. He 
brushed it aside: 

“This, heart of my heart, is worth— 
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any sacrifice.” The soft purr of their 
machine was interrupted by a shriek. Too 
late, an oncoming car swerved. In the 
crash Madlaine was found lifeless and 
Raymond a hopeless cripple. A huddle of 
mental and physical debris, he is carried 
back to Celeste. Gently she bends over 
him and lifts his hands to her forehead: 

“My boy—oh, my boy!” 

In the succeeding months Raymond 
came to listen eagerly for the sound of 
Celeste’s footsteps. Her invariable, sweet 
temper was his sunshine. It is not hyper- 
bolic to say that he worshiped her. When 
they knew that the end was near, he 


deeded her his fortune, without clauses 
or restrictions. 

Out in the green country, where the 
breezes blow fresh and cool and the birds 
sing, is a hospital and nursery dedicated 
to the dwellers of the East Side. And a 
youthful woman with an angelic face— 
but whose lustrous hair is snow white—is 
ever seen going softly to and fro. Would 
you wonder, had you seen the aged Pere 
break a bottle of rare wine against the 
cornerstone, with only himself and Celeste 
present at the simple ceremony, why 
he christened this haven: “The Mother 
Heart >” 


THE CRYSTAL 
Edee-Lou Frazee 


I looked into the Crystal of the night, 
Where fairy cobwebs made of moonbeam tints 
Were gilding every bush and tree and flower, 
And on the glistening pond the little prints 
Of fragrant water lilies, shed their silver light. 


From overhead a thrush’s silver tone 

Broke in trembling ripples on the air, 
And, catching it, the wing’d winds of night 

Made music of it on their tuneful lyre; 
And far beyond the reach of mystic light 

A shadow lurked about the trees, alone. 


Then Night bade all her wondrous gems farewell; 
The white moon’s train in silence crossed the sky 

And passed beyond the purple peaks, and on: 
All mystery had fled, and with a sigh 

The night winds saw the coming of the dawn— 
The Crystal was a hollow, broken shell. 


Our Great National Parks 


Federal Care for the Public Welfare 
By ANDERSON WILMUTH 


N less than ninety days of the sum- 
mer of 1920, 25,000 people, mostly 

motorists, camped out in Yosemite 
National Park, and this year it is esti- 
mated that a great many more sightseers 
will find their way into the wonderland 
of California. 

The Yosemite is not alone in this sum- 
mer concentration of campers and tour- 
ists. In Yellowstone National Park, last 
season, 35,000 visitors were registered. 

The National Park service, which has 
supervision of the great Federal park sys- 
tem, is doing all in its power to encourage 
and develop the use of these wilderness 
reserves by visitors who come to them in 
their own cars bringing their camp equip- 
ment and supplies and making camp 
wherever night overtakes them, stopping 
over as long or as short a period as the 
limits of their vacations permit. In Yel- 
lowstone National Park, which is the lar- 
gest and oldest of the system, there are 
over 300 miles of improved automobile 
roads, and most of these highways follow 
beautiful mountain streams or shores of 
lakes, the water of which are filled with 
game trout. Along these roads camp- 
grounds have been designated in advan- 
tageous places, but there is no obligation 
on the part of the motorist to stop in these 
particular places. Within the park every 
visitor is free to select his own camp site. 

However, the average motorist and his 
family like the specially designated camp- 
grounds because of their facilities. These 
grounds are equipped with comfort sta- 
tions, garbage disposal pits, fuel, and 
wherever a stream is polluted in any de- 
gree, or is not readily accessible, water 
is piped through the camp sites. In order 
that camps may be kept clean with a 
minimum of effort, cooking spits of rocks 
laid in cement are being constructed. 

When completed, the Yellowstone sys- 
tem of free automobile camp grounds will 
number fifty sites and will comfortably 


accommodate 10,000 individual campers 
per day. At the present time only about 
ten of the major sites are fully developed, 
several of them being in the neighborhood 
of the great geyser basins, Yellowstone 
Lake, and the Grand Canyon of the Yel- 
lowstone. During the summer of 1920 
thousands of campers used these grounds 
daily. In Upper Geyser Basin, near Old 
Faithful Geyser, a single campground was 
occupied each night for weeks by from 
800 to 1200 people. This camp, which 
lies in a large forest, presented all of the 
sanitation problems of an ordinary Amer- 
ican town; pure water was piped more 
than a mile to the camp site, where la- 
terals were run from the main line pipes 
to the various forest avenues; comfort 
stations were placed at convenient points 
in the camping area; garbage was hauled 
away each day with teams and deposited 
where the bears could have access to it, 
and where the tourists could see these 
harmless animals enjoying their civilized 
food; and fuel was provided in sufficient 
quantities to meet the needs of the visitor 
for cooking purposes and for small even- 
ing fires. 

Near this huge camp stood Old Faith- 
ful Inn and Old Faithful Permanent 
Camp, with total capacity of over 800 
visitors coming by train or in their auto- 
mobiles, but without camping equipment, | 
yet the public campground each night ac- 
commodated more visitors for weeks to- 
gether than did these two hostelries com- 
bined. 

During the coming summer at three of 
the main points of interest in Yellowstone 
Park another very important service wil! 
be provided. Congress has authorized the 
construction of new ranger stations which 
are to include large rooms to be opened 
to campers at all times. Each station will 
be a community center, where visitors 
from every state in the Union can fore- 
gather in the evenings and exchange ex- 
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periences of the summer’s tour. There will 
be a big fireplace in the end of each room, 
and in the light of the flaming logs on 
the grate the rangers will give talks on 
the birds, animals, flowers, and fish of the 
park, as well as upon the geysers and 
geological phenomena. Such lectures were 
given last year before an outdoor camp- 
fire in one important public camp. In the 
community room there will be maps and 
charts of the region, and information of 
all kinds regarding the Yellowstone and 
other national parks will be available. 
These rooms in the various camps will 
be invaluable from the educational stand- 
point, and will be especially appreciated 
by the thousands of teachers who an- 
nually tour the park. 

The ranger service of the Yellowstone 
is composed of thirty trained men, who 
are skilled in woodcraft, who know the 
habits of the wild life, and who, through 
long experience in the park wilds, are fa- 
miliar with every trail, whether made by 
man or big game. To this permanent 
force is added in summer forty-five young 
men, physically strong and mentally alert, 
most of whom are college men who have 
had some experience in camp or in other 
outdoor activity. These rangers, both per- 
manent and temporary, protect the park, 
guide and inform the visitors, and help 
in every way to make them happy in their 
own playground, and in truth the national 
parks belong to those who use them and 
to the nation at large, not to the sates 
in which they lie or to nearby commu- 
nities. 

While camping in this forested wonder- 
land of 3300 square miles, the camper 
unconsciously is not only protected by the 
rangers, but also by the telephone sys- 
tem, 279 miles in extent, and a checking 
device that is exceedingly simple and ef- 
fective. As a motorist enters the park he 
and his party are greeted at the gateway 
by rangers who hand them pamphlets of 
advice and suggestions regarding the park 
tour and answer any questions that they 
may be asked. Here the party is regis- 
tered and all guns sealed in order that 
wild animals and birds of the reserve may 
not be frightened by the discharge of 
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these weapons. Ihe number of the car 
also is recorded. Suppose a telegram 
comes to the superintendent announcing 
sickness or a death in the family of a 
visitor, something that has happened many 
times in recent seasons. The gateways of 
the park are called by telephone at once 
and information is secured as to when 
and where the unfortunate visitor entered 
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CAMPERS AMONG THE REDWOODS 


and what the number of his car is. This 
information, when obtained, is telephoned 
at once to every ranger station in the 
park, and in a few moments men on 
. horses and motorcycles are searching their 
district for the party sought. In an in- 
credibly short time he is found and the 
message delivered. Likewise messages re- 
garding serious business matters have been 
delivered to campers in the park. 

Medical service is available in the park 
throughout the summer, and fresh milk 
can be obtained for children. In every 
respect conditions for camping are ideal 
and there is no danger of crowding, be- 
cause the campgrounds are being enlarg- 
ed and improved constantly, and in ad- 
dition to these special tracts there are 
thousands of other places where camps 
can be established amid most charming 
surroundings. In fact, the possibilities for 
camping in the national parks are prac- 
tically unlimited. 


What has been said about the Yellow- 


stone National Park will give an idea of 
the plans being worked out for the entire 
National Park service. The Yellowstone 
unit has attained the greatest develop- 
ment. Yosemite National Park will bene- 
fit equally by the efficient service. 

It is hoped that in a few years a man 
may start from the Atlantic seaboard with 
his family, camp outfit and supplies and 
go to the national parks, stopping each 
night in a city or State park‘and using his 
own equipment in camp grounds already 
prepared for him and his fellow travelers. 

The establishment of such camps is 
a good business proposition for any com- 
munity or State, because the tourist is a 
potential investor or settler in the new 
lands he visits. 

Should tourists prefer the regular train 
tours, to the national parks, they will be 
available this year in greater variety than 
ever before, and in the parks themselves 
ample facilities, at rates carefully fixed 
by the Government, will be available for 
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your accommodation and entertainment. 
Trips within the parks are very reasonable 
in cost and are usually much cheaper than 
similar tours outside. In Yellowstone Park, 
for instance, the visitor can secure for $54 
a complete tour of the park requiring five 
days and four nights and including trans- 
portation over road mileage varying from 
160 to 200 miles, depending upon the 
entrance and exit gateways chosen, and 
board and lodging in fine hotels. If the 
facilities of the permanent camp system 
are selected, this tour costs only $45. Con- 
sidering present-day costs and the fact 
that these parks are high in the moun- 


tains, these rates are exceedingly reason- 
able. 

That the people are using and enjoy- 
ing their national parks is abundantly 
proved by the fact that over one million 
visitors spent more or less time in them 
in 1920. That this number will soon be 
doubled is the hope of the National Park 
service, and of all its officers, who are 
striving to make conditions pleasing to 
every guest, whether he be rich or poor, 
or whether he comes with his own camp 
outfit or avails himself of the facilities 
of the authorized public utilities. 


HER DOWRY 
Nancy Buckley 


‘ 


Oh! the rich, rich gold in her shining hair, 
And the sapphires in her eyes. 

And the rubies red in her lips so fair 

As the flame in sunset skies 


Oh! the rich, rich gold in her loyal heart, | 
And the bright gleam in her looks, 

So like the sunbeams that quiver and dart 
And ripple the shiny brooks. 


Oh! the rich, rich gold of her faith and love 
' Of her soft tenderness. 
| That have come like soft visions from above, 
My poverty to bless. 
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The Real Cleopatra 


Has History Done Fairly With Her? 
By JAMES MORROW MALLOCH 


HE curtain rises on an oriental scene. 

A cloud of incense floats over the 
audience. All eyes are turned on 
the stage expectantly, for the program 
announces a “Cleopatra dance.” Sud- 
denly a young woman, clad in vaudeville’s 
latest creation, emerges from behind the 
scenery, followed by the white glow of 
the spotlight. Stopping in the center of 
the stage, she announces in a voice which 
betrays no misgiving as to her identity, 
“IT am Cleopatra—the world’s greatest 
vampire!”’ And behind the footlights we 
see the resurrected form of the great 
Egyptian queen. No other historical fig- 
ure, sleeping beneath the sod of two thou- 
sand years of human history, has been 
so mistreated. 

What kind of a woman was this star- 
eyed Egyptian, who has left the impres- 
sion of her personality on the memory of 
mankind for sixty generations ? 

1. Cleopatra was a young woman. She 
appeared on the stage of history as a 
girl of fourteen years, became joint heir 
to the throne of Egypt at seventeen, at- 
tracted the attention of Julius Caesar at 
nineteen, and secured the friendship of 
Mark Anthony at twenty-eight. At the 
time of her death she was but thirty-nine 
years of age. Throughout life, the bloom 
of youth never passed from her cheek. 
Flung into the whirlpool of the political 
and military intrigue of the Roman world, 
she achieved in the beautiful hour of 
youth a name which time has no power 
to erase. 

“Let no” man despise thy youth,” said 
St. Paul. It was good advice. The deeds 
of young men and women have shaped 
the destiny of the world. Washington was 
appointed adjutant-general of Virginia at 
nineteen. William Cullen Bryant wrote 
“Thanatopsis” at the same age. John 
Calvin wrote his “Institutes” when he was 
but twenty-six. Young man, young wom- 
an, give the world your best! Your time 


is coming; your day is dawning. Over 
the hills and valleys of earth the star of 
destiny is shining. 

2. Cleopatra was a beautiful woman. 
Her beauty is described by ancient writ- 
ers as transcendent, irresistible, and char- 
acterized by its variety of expression. It 
was ever new—never the same on two 
occasions. Cleopatra was a Greek. No 
drop of oriental blood flowed in her veins. 
Her beauty was chiseled after the Greek 
pattern. Well-moulded features, although 
small and delicate, an aquiline nose, 
large eyes, a well-rounded chin, dark hair, 
small in stature, giving the impression of 
daintiness—these are the elements of per- 
sonal appearance possessed by the most 
attractive woman of antiquity. 

3. Cleopatra possessed a wonderful 
voice. She charmed with the music of 
articulation. “There is tremendous power 
in a voice.” In it there is magnetism 
which draws the soul. 

4. Cleopatra was a woman of great 
intellectual gifts. She was a woman of 
culture, acquainted with history, skilled 
in music, fluently speaking seven or eight 
languages, patron of art and science. 
Without an interpreter, she conversed 
freely with Etheopians, Hebrews, Arabs, 
Syrians, Troylodytes, Parthians and 
Medes. At her request, Anthony gave to 
the library at Alexandria 200,000 vol- 
umes, which had come into his hands 
through military conquest. 

Cleopatra lived in a great age. Rome, 
a city of millions of people, had nearly 
conquered the world. She mastered her 
age. She lived in a great city. Alexan- 
dria was the commercial center of the 
world and contained the largest library of 
the time. She ruled her city. She de- 
scended from a great line of kings. The 
Ptolemys, established on the Egyptian 
throne by Alexander the Great, had 
reigned for three hundred years. She was 
worthy of her ancestry. She won the love 
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of two great men. Caesar was the mili- 
tary hero of the Eternal City and author 
of one of the greatest Latin classics. An- 
thony was a general of no mean ability 
and one of Rome’s greatest orators. Cleo- 
patra retained the conquests she won over 
these men—the work of a woman of in- 
tellectual power, who was not a sensual 
beauty. 

“Mind is the master-power that moulds 

and makes, _ 
And man is mind, and evermore he 


takes 

The tool of thought, and, shaping what 
he wills, 

Brings forth a thousand joys—a thou- 
sand ills.” 


5. Cleopatra had a genius for state- 
craft. Genius has been defined as “su- 
pernatural application.” It is capacity for 
hard and persistent work along a natural 
bent. This conception of genius is the 
explanation of Cleopatra’s astonishing 
success in her opposition to the Roman 
empire. With an unusual tenacity of pur- 
pose she held on to a vanishing throne 


while all around her ancient states and 
kingdoms were falling before the sweep- 
ing tide of the imperial armies. 

6. Cleopatra was a woman of ambi- 
tion. She had a purpose. She knew 
where she wanted to go, and humanity 
stood aside to let her pass. She was a 
brilliant star moving in a well-defined or- 
bit of her own creation. Independence 
for her nation and recognition of her 
throne were the things she sought from 
Rome. No doubt she also dreamed of 
universal power, imagining herself seated 
on earth’s greatest throne with a worship- 
ing worid at her feet. But the odds were 
against her. In another age her dreams 
might have been realized. 

7. Cleopatra was thoroughly human. 
She was well-balanced and natural on all 
occasions. Her attractiveness was unpre- 
meditated art. She was youthful, merry, 
always ready for a joke; at times wild 
and “game” for any adventure—but she 
never failed to maintain the dignity of 
her position as a woman and a queen. 


(Continued on Page 66) 


A SUMMER NIGHT 
George E. Quinter 


While lightning flashes still the sky 

I watch the sable night go by. 

Hour by hour it creeps along 

While the locust rasps a strident song 
High in the top of a shadowy tree, 

And while the east wind whistles free 

And through the low clouds here and there 
The stars are glimmering white and fair. 


Unconsciously the eye now seeks 

Those sombre, star-crowned mountain peaks 
Behind whose curtain waits the dawn, 
Above the valley's wide, dark lawn 

The first hint of her glory soon 

Will pale the stars, but a crescent moon 
Rising in time through the first pale blue 


Will quicken the sky with its dazzling hue. 
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John Burroughs 


He Found in Nature the True Inspirations of Life 
By WHITNEY M. LODGE 


HOUSANDS who never saw John 
Burroughs felt a sense of personal 

loss in his death, and their thoughts 
go to Roxbury in the Catskills, where the 
body has been laid to rest under a boul- 
der which was the naturalist’s favorite 
lookout from boyhood and all through 
his ripened years. He lived down the 
river, but Roxbury was his birthplace and 
always seemed home to him. For the 
span of two generations he wrote him- 
self into his books, and his love of birds 
and flowers, his constant theme, and the 
gentle philosophy that he evolved from 
the everyday incidents of rural life, ap- 
pealed to the love of nature innate in 
humankind. 

There was nothing of the dramatic in 
his life or in his pen. He had turned 
vine and fruit grower at forty on a plot 
of twenty acres, which he afterward ex- 
tended, on the banks of the Hudson above 
Poughkeepsie, and at seventy-five he felt 
the secrets of the land had so eluded him 
that he enrolled as a student for a term 
in the State Agricultural College attached 
to Cornell University. 

In his twentieth book—supplementing 
uncounted magazine and newspaper ar- 
ticles—written in 1918 and called “Under 
the Apple Trees,” he disclosed the joys 
that came to him, when he was nearly 
eighty, from an orchard on the hill back 
of his dwelling, where his companions 
were robins, cedar birds, goldfinches, fly- 
catchers, jays, little red owls, woodpeck- 
ers, orioles, olive-green warblers, phoebe 
birds and chipmunks. In this joyous and 
friendly company he had no thought of 
proprietorship in the orchard, but he was 
there as visitor, a wingless biped, with a 
bark nest of his own in the adjoining 
hollow, having:some claim on the hospi- 
tality of the real tenants because of his 
intimacy with many generations of their 
kind. In token of his welcome there the 
warbler perched daily on the edge of his 


writing materials, pouring out its song 
to him, and a chipmunk ate hickory nuts 
from his hand as graciously as if it felt 
the white-beard almost an equal. 

The public did not count Mr. Bur- 
roughs’s age by his years. He carried 
with him always the optimism of youth 
in dealing with nature, and the love of 
his work kept what he said and wrote 
always fresh and captivating. He seemed 
like a boy let loose from the prison of 
the city for a holiday in the open, where 
communion with the birds and trees made 
him boyishly and enthusiastically happy 
in all he did; and to this cheering atti- 
tude were added the reflections of years 
that enabled him to apply to life in gen- 
eral the lessons of his own contentment, 
and to issue his thoughts with a simplicity, 
grace and literary charm of the very first 
order. 

Here is a pen picture of him by his 
friend, Dr. Clara Barrus, on the occasion 
of his eightieth birthday: 

“At eighty he has, in look and step, 
and above all in his attitude toward life, 
something of perennial youth. He seems 
to have decided not to grow old. His 
hair and beard are snowy white, but the 
skin is clear and rosy, the blue-gray eyes 
are keen and bright, his movements force- 
ful and agile, the whole bearing giving 
one the mingled impression of energy and 
repose. Hospitable as he is, he is more 
at home with nature than with men. He 
soon gets tired of company, but is healed 
by netural solitudes. He has written to 
me: 

““*T love my fellowmen and like to serve 
them, but a human crowd attracts me far 
less than a crowd of trees, or a flock of 
birds, or a herd of sheep or cows. I am 
more myself with nature than with man. 
Social obligations sit very lightly upon 
me. In fashionable circles I should die 
of inanition. Confined in the city my 
heart would break. A chipmunk digging 
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his hole is of more interest to me than 
a man building a house, though this 
house-building is about the most interest- 
ing thing a man does.’ ”’ 

At seventy-five, defining the “Rule of 
Life” that he was following. Mr. Bur- 
roughs said: “I wrote to a friend only 
yesterday that at seventy-five | find myself 
in good heart and health, with my inter- 
est in life unabated, and I have more 
work to my credit in the last year than 
in any one year of my life. I never work 
more than three hours a day. 

“After you have reached seventy, it 
is an art to keep well, but it is one that 
can be cultivated. I live simply; I have 
to, keeping out in the open and living 
plainly, the lightest of suppers at night 
and a big meal in the middle of the day. 
As I go on | feel it necessary for me 
constantly to eliminate things from my 
fare. | gave up coffee and tea long ago. 
I have given up eggs, for I found they 
were poisoning me. 

“T think the secret of my health is that 
I watch the machine, keeping an eye on 
the way it is working, for | want to see 
and keep the bloom on the grape. The 
bloom is beautiful, and yet you can rub 
it off. If I would keep my work sound 
and fresh | must try to keep my body 
sound and fresh. Life cannot stay the 
same as you grow old, of course, but | 
like the afternoon sunlight. It is different, 
I know, from the morning sunlight, fresh 
upon the grass and hillsides, but it is 
pleasant with its lengthening shadows.” 


At seventy-six he issued his book, 
“Summit of the Years,”” in which he had 
this to say of his enjoyment of mortal 
life: “I still find each day too short for 
all the thoughts I want to think, all the 
walks I want to take, all the books I want 
to read and all the friends I want to see. 
The longer I live the more my mind 
dwells upon the beauty and the wonder 
of the world. I have loved the feel of 
the grass under my feet and the sound of 
the running streams by my side, the hum 
of the wind in the treetops has always 
been good music to me and the face of 
the fields has often comforted me more 
than the faces of men. 


“One may have a happy and not al- 
together useless life on cheap and easy 
terms. Essential things are always near 
at hand. One’s own door opens upon 
the wealth of heaven and earth. All 
things are ready to serve and cheer one. 
Life is a struggle, but not a warfare. It 
is a day's labor, but labor on God’s 
earth, under the sun and stars, with other 
laborers, where we may think and sing 
and rejoice as we work.” 

Nature’s law gets this comment from 
him: “Nature is not benevolent; nature 
is just, gives pound for pound, measure 
for measure, never makes exceptions, 
never tempers her decree with mercy or 
winks at any infringement of her laws. 
And in the end is not this best? Could 
the universe be run as a charity or as a 
benevolent institution, or as a poorhouse 
of the most approved pattern? Without 
this merciless justice, this irrefrangible 
law, where would we have brought up 
long ago? It is hard gospel, but rocks 
are hard, too, yet they form the founda- 
tion of the hills. Man introduces benevo- 
lence, mercy, altruism into the world, and 
he pays the price in his added burdens; 
and he reaps his reward in the vast social 
and civic organizations that were impos- 
sible without these things.” 

Of animal intelligence he wrote an ar- 
ticle on “What Do Animals Know?” in 
which he said: “Animals unite such ig- 
norance with such apparent knowledge, 
such stupidity with such cleverness, that 
in our estimate of them we are apt to 
rate their wit either too high or too low. 
With them knowledge does not fade into 
ignorance as it does in man. The con- 
trast is like that between night and day, 
with no twilight between, so keen one 
moment, so blind the next.” 


Here are some of his estimates of birds: 
“Crows and other birds that carry shell- 
fish high in the air and let them drop 
upon the rocks to break the shell, show 
something very like reason, or a knowl- 
edge of the relation of cause and effect. 
Froude tells of some species of bird that 
he saw in South Africa flying amid a 
swarm of migrating locusts and clipping 
of the wings of the insects so that they 
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would drop to the earth, where the birds 
could. devour them at their leisure. Our 
squirrels will cut off the chestnut burrs 
before they have opened, allowing them 
to fall to the ground where, as they seem 
to know, the burrs soon dry open. Feed 
a cage coon soiled food, a piece of bread 
or meat rolled on the ground, and before 
hé eats it he will put it in a dish af water 
and wash it off. 

“How many birds have taken advan- 
tage of the protection afforded by man 
in building their nests? How many of 
them build near paths and along road- 
sides, to say nothing of those that come 
close to our dwellings? Even the quail 


seems to prefer the borders of the high- 
way to the open fields.” 

Mr. Burroughs could use on occasion 
the gift of quiet humor to silence speech 
that was not agreeable to him. On a visit 
to his brother Eben, who lived in the 
Catskills, a fox hunt was proposed. Eben 
shot the fox and was quite proud of hav- 
ing shown himself a better man than 
John on that occasion. One day when 
Eben was boasting of the exploit among 
a party of friends, John said: “You have 
bragged about that fox long enough. You 
shot the fox, sold the skin and got $5. 
I wrote a little account of the hunt and 
got $75 from the magazine that published 
it. So there you are.” 


TO JOHN BURROUGHS 
George Dawson 


Pass on, great soul, pass on 
To heights sublime; 

Four score and four bright years 
Hath been thy time 

In this fair realm of thine. 


Song of birds, bloom of flowers, 
Clear, rippling streams, 

Sunset’s glow, radiant dawn 
And moon’s pale beams 

Were to thee poetic dreams. 


Sleep sweetly in thy tomb, 
Oh man, whose eyes 

Hath seen the glory of 
Earth, sea and skies; 

From us thy soul arise. 


Dust thou art, to dust returned; 
Nature calls her own. 
Thy spirit wings its flight 
To God’s eternal throne; 
Pass on, great soul, pass on. 
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Walk and Be Well 


Why Should Mankind Die So Young? 


By HENRY R. FULLJAMES 


there is no end. Every one wants 

to know the secret of long life, and 
in the last year or two all sorts of writers 
think they know it. Some of the revela- 
tions run to physical. exercise as the great 
universal remedy, some put their hopes in 
glandular transformation. Can an old man 
be made young by means of a monkey's 
thyroid gland? is the question that they 
raise. One work even goes beyond the 
known physical equipment of humanity 
and finds in the “aura” a lozenge of faint 
illumination that encases the body, the 
secret of well-being. A dint in the aura 
is a danger signal of disease. 

Dr. John B. Huber, author of “Why 
Die So Young>” (M. D. Harper & Bros., 
publishers) has no quaint discovery in 
sanitary occultism to expound. There is 
nothing more sensational in his book than 
the introductory declaration: “I, a phy- 
sician, am urging my readers to emulate 
the oyster which, I am more or less cred- 
ibly informed, has no diseases—is either 
healthy or dead.” He divides up his book 
—and human life—along well-known 
Shakespearian lines, and discusses with 


| @" making many books on longevity 


‘scientific accuracy, but in popular lan- 


guage, the diseases and dangers that be- 
set “the seven ages of man.” He abso- 
lutely disavows hygienic pessimism. He 
sees some reason to think that the cen- 
tury is the allotted period of life accord- 
ing to natural law, so he aims to help 
his readers to attain, easily and pleas- 
antly, at least fourscore. 

“Does God fix the death rate?” is an 
interesting question which is answered in 
the negative. “Who does, then? Human- 
kind itself, for the most part.” Thus 
theologians who teach too tame a submis- 
sion to visitations of pestilence, faith cures 
and mind healers, who would ignore the 
facts of disease and prevent true curative 
effort; venders of patent medicines and 
sure cures, profiteers who cause under- 


nourishment, poor cooks, mothers who will 
not nurse their children and those who 
overwork women and children in danger- 
ous trades are bunched together in dire 
condemnation as ‘agencies for which we 
are to blame, making for millions of oc- 
casionless deaths before our natural span 
is reached.” Despite this somewhat sweep- 
ing classification of objectionables, the 
book is not specially combative. It is 
rather genially persuasive and some of 
the therapeutic agencies recommended 
leave no bad taste in the mouth. 

One of these prescribed for youth, and 
(presumably) after, is open air exercise. 
Few can work hard daily with both body 
and brain, “but we should all regularly 
use both, choosing which to work with 
and which merely to exercise.” For those 
who do sedentary work the physical ex- 
ercise taken should be equivalent to a five- 
mile walk. The author, in his own phrase, 
is “very strong for walking.” He cites 
Johnson and Goldsmith, Blaikie and Haz- 
litt, Stevenson and Dickens in its favor. 
A young woman asked a doctor for a re- 
cipe for a good complexion. He replied: 
“Get one pot of rouge (any kind of 
rouge) and one rabbit’s foot (not neces- 
sarily a left hind foot). Bury them two 
miles from home (or from the line of any 
trolley or other conveyance) and walk 
out and back every day (in any and every 
kind of weather, wearing, if necessary, 
arctics or rubbers in rain or snow) so as 
to be sure these articles are still where 
you buried them.” There were other 
doses: eight hours’ sleep, cold baths, three 
square meals, six glasses of water and cut- 
ting out pastry; but the walk was the 
main thing. 

How to walk: “Throw back your shoul- 
ders, military fashion, the chest out, the 
pectorals expanding, the nostrils dilating, 
the mouth closed, the head erect, the arms 
swinging, but not like a windmill.” As 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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Stories from the Files 


An Example of the Work of Ambrose Bierce 
By CLARENCE O’DAY 


One of the most popular of the California 
writers, who contributed to the Overland Monthly 
in the “eighties,” was Ambrose Bierce, un- 
equaled as a Western satirist and famous in the 
field of short-story writing. Though an Amer- 
ican, Bierce first became noted as a member of 
the London Figaro staff. Returning to his native 
land, Bierce contributed to several important jour- 
nals and was a contributor to the Hearst publica- 
tions when he mysteriously disappeared some 
vears ago. It is believed that he lost his life 
in Mexico, when that country was in the midst 
of its revolutionary distress. 


USHING his adventurous shins 
through the deep snow that had 

fallen overnight, and encouraged 
by the glee of his little sister, following 
the open way that he made, a sturdy 
small boy, the son of Grayville’s most 
distinguished citizen, struck his foot 
against something of which there was no 
visible sign on the surface of the snow. 
It is the purpose of this narrative to ex- 
plain how it came to be there. 

No one who has had the advantage of 
passing through Grayville by day can 
have failed to observe the large stone 
building crowning the low hill to the 
north of the railway station—that is to 
say, to the night in going toward Great 
Mowbray. It is a somewhat dull-looking 
edifice, of the early comatose order, and 
appears to have been designed by an 
architect who shrank from publicity, and. 
although unable to conceal his work— 
even compelled, in this instance, to set 
it on an eminence in the sight of men 
—did what he honestly could do to in- 
sure it against a second look. As far as 
concerns its outer and visible aspect, the 
Abersush Home for Old Men is unques- 
tionably inhospitable to human attention. 
But it is a building of great magnitude, 


and cost its benevolent founder the profit 


of many a cargo of the teas and silk and 
spices that ships brought up from the 
underworld when he was in trade in Bos- 
ton; though the main expense was its en- 
dowment. Altogether, this reckless person 


had robbed his heir-at-law of no less than 
half a million dollars and flung it away 
in riotous giving. Possibly it was with a 
view to get out of sight of the silent big 
witness to his extravagance that he short- 
ly afterward disposed of all his Grayville 
property that remained to him, turned his 
back upon the scene of his prodigality, 
and went off across the sea in one of 
his own ships. But the gossips who got 
their inspiration most directly from heav- 
en declared that he went in search of a 
wife—a theory not easily reconciled with 
that of the village humorist who solemnly 
averred that the bachelor philanthropist 
had departed this life (left Grayville to 
wit) because the marriageable maidens 
had made it too hot to hold him. How- 
ever this may have been, he had not re- 
turned, and although at long intervals 
there had come to Grayville, in a desul- 
tory way, vague rumors of his wanderings 
in strange lands, no one seemed certainly 
to know about him, and to the new gen- 
eration he was no more than a name; 
but from above the portal of the Home 
for Old Men the name shouted in stone. 


Despite its unpromising exterior, the 
Home is a fairly commodious place of 
retreat from the ills that its inmates have 
incurred by being poor and old men. At 
the time embraced in this brief chronicle 
they were in number about a score, but 
in acerbity querulous, and general ingrat- 
itude they could hardly be reckoned at 
fewer than a hundred; at least, that was 
the estimate of the superintendent, Mr. 
Silas Tilbody. It was Mr. Tilbody’s stead- 
fast conviction that always, in admitting 
new old men to replace those who had 
gone to another and a better home, the 
trustees had distinctly in will the infrac- 
tion of his peace, and the trial of his pa- 
tience. In truth, the longer the institu- 
tion was connected with him, the stronger 
was his feeling that the founder’s scheme 
of benevolence was sadly impaired by pro- 
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viding any inmates at all. He had not 
much imagination, but what he had he 
was addicted to the reconstruction of the 
Home for Old Men into a kind of “castle 
in Spain,” with himself as castellan, hos- 
pitably entertaining about a score of 
sleek and prosperous middle-aged gentle- 
men, consummately good-humored and 
civilly willing to pay for their board and 
lodging. In this revised project of philan- 
thropy the trustees, to whom he was in- 
debted for his office and responsible for 
his conduct, had not the happiness to ap- 
pear. As to them, it was held by the 
village humorist aforementioned that in 
their management of the great charity 
Providence had thoughtfully supplied an 
incentive to thrift. With the inference 
which he expected to be drawn from that 
view we have nothing to do; it had 
neither support nor denial from the in- 
mates, who certainly were most concern- 
ed. They lived out their little remnant of 
life, crept into graves neatly numbered, 
and were succeeded by other old men as 
like them as could be desired by the Ad- 
versary of Peace. If the Home was a 
place of punishment for the sin of un- 
thrift, the veteran offenders sought. jus- 
tice with a persistence that attested the 
sincerity of their penitence. It is to one 
of these that the reader's attention is 
now invited. 


In the manner of attire this person was 
not altogether engaging. But for this sea- 
son, which was mid-winter, a careless ob- 
server might have looked upon him as a 
clever device of the husbendman indis- 
nosed to share the fruits of his toil with 
the crow that toil not, neither spin—an 
error that might not have been dispelled 
without longer and closer observation than 
he seemed to court; for his progress up 
Abersush street, toward the Home in the 
gloom of the winter evening, was not 
visibly faster than what might have been 
expected of a scarecrow blessed with 
youth, health, and discontent. The man 
was indisputably ill-clad, yet not without 
a certain fitness and good taste, withal; 
for he was obviously an applicant for ad- 
mittance to the Home, where poverty was 
a qualification. In the army of indigence 


the uniform is rags; they serve to dis- 
tinguish the rank and file from the re- 
cruiting officers. 

As the old man entered the gate of 
the grounds, shuffled up the broad walk, 
already white with the fast-falling snow, 
which from time to time he feebly shook 
from its various coigns of vantage on his 
person, he came under inspection of the 
large globe lamp that burned always by 
night over the great door of the building. 
As if willing to incur its revealing beams, 
he turned to the left, and passing a con- 
siderable distance along the face of the 
building, rang at a smaller door emitting 
a dimmer ray that came from within, 
through the fanlight, and expended itself 
incuriously overhead. The door was op- 
ened by no less a personage than the 
great Mr. Tilbody himself. Observing his 
visitor, who at once uncovered, and 
somewhat shortened the radius of the per- 
manent curvature of the back, the great 
man gave visible token of neither surprise 
nor displeasure. Mr. Tilbody was, indeed, 
in an uncommonly good humor, a phe- 
nomenon ascribable doub less to the cheer- 
ful influence of the season; for this was 
Christmas Eve, and the morrow would 
be that blessed 365th part of the year 
that all Christian souls set apart for 
mighty feats of goodness and joy. Mr. 
Tilbody was so full of the spirit of the 
season that his fat face and pale blue 
eyes, whose ineffectual fire served to dis- 
tinguish it from an untimely summer 
squash, effused so genial a glow that it 
seemed a pity that he could not have 
lain down in it, basking in the conscious 
sense of his own identity. He was hatted, 
overcoated and umbrellaed, as became a 
person who was about to expose himself 
to the night and the storm on an errand 
of charity; for Mr. Tilbody had just 
parted from his wife and children to go 
“downtown” and purchase the where- 
withal to confirm the annual falsehood 
about the hunch-bellied saint who fre- 
quents the chimney to reward little boys 
and girls who are good, and especially 
truthful. So he did not invite the old 


man in, but saluted him cheerily: 
“Hello! just in time; a moment later 
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and you would have missed me. Come, 
I have no time to waste; we'll walk a 
little way together.” 

“Thank you,” said the old man, upon 
whose thin and white but not ignoble 
face the light from the open door showed 
an expression that was perhaps disap- 
pointment; “but if the trustees—if my 
application’ — 

“The trustees,” Mr. Tilbody said, clos- 
ing more doors than one, and cutting off 
two kinds of light, “have agreed that your 
application disagrees with them.” 

Certain sentiments are appropriate to 
Christmastide, but humor, like death, has 
all seasons for his own. 

“Oh, my God!” cried the old man, 
in so thin and husky a tone that the 
invocation was anything but impressive, 
and to at least one of his two auditors 
sounded, indeed, somewhat ludicrous. To 
the other—but that is a matter which 
laymen are devoid of the light to expand. 

“Yes,” continued Mr. Tilbody, accom- 
modating his gait to that of his compan- 
ion, who was mechanically, and not very 
successfully, retracing the track that he 
had made through the snow; “they have 
decided that, under the circumstances— 
under the peculiar circumstances, you 
understand—it would be inexpedient to 
admit you. As superintendent and ex- 
offico secretary of the honorable board” 
—as Mr. Tilbody “read his title clear’ 
the magnitude of the big building, seen 
through its veil of falling snow, appeared 
to suffer somewhat in comparison— ‘it Is 
my duty to inform you that, in the words 
of Deacon Byram, the chairman, your 
presence in the Home would—under the 
circumstances—be peculiarly embarrass- 
ing. I felt it my duty to submit to the 
honorable board the statement that you 
made to me yesterday of your needs, your 


physical condition, and the trials which it 


has pleased Providence to send upon you 


in your very proper effort to present your 


claims in person; but, after careful, and 
I may say, prayerful, consideration of 
your case—with something, too, I trust, 
of the large charitableness appropriate to 
the season—it was decided that we would 
not be justified in doing anything likely 
to impair the usefulness of the institution 
intrusted (under Providence) to our 
care.” 

They had now passed out of the 
grounds; the street lamp opposite the 
gate was dimly visible through the snow. 
Already the old man’s former track was 
obliterated, and he seemed uncertain as 
to which way he should go. Mr. Tilbody 
had drawn a little away from him, but 
paused and turned half toward him, ap- 
parently reluctant to forego the continu- 
ing opportunity ? 

“Under the circumstances,” he resum- 
ed, “the decision—” 

But the old man was inaccessible to 
the suasion of his verbosity; he had 
crossed the street into a vacant lot and 
was going forward, rather deviously to- 
ward nowhere in particular—which, he 
having nowhere in particular to go to, was 
not so reasonless a proceeding as it 
looked. 

And that is how it happened that the 
next morning, when the church bells of 
all Grayville were ringing with an added 
unction appropriate to the day, the sturdy 
little son of Deacon Byram, breaking a 
way through the snow to the place of 
worship, struck his foot against the body 
of Amasa Abersush, philanthropist. 


(From the collected works of Ambrose 
Bierce: copyrighted by the Neal 
Publishing Company) 
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Prohibition in Scandinavia 


Features That America Might Have /mitated 


By WIRT W. BARNITZ 


F all things, that which mirrors 
@ forth the splendid common sense 

of the Scandinavian people, is the 
manner in which they have gone about 
the liquor problem. Instead of fanatically 
dashing headlong into a senseless and non- 
sensical prohibition law, they have coolly 
and with profoundly sound judgment pro- 
ceeded to work out a sort of regulation 
in the sale and consumption of alcoholic 
beverages which is actually bringing about 
a vast moral improvement of the very 
kind that American prohibitionists have 
been dreaming of for the past four or 
five decades. 

To begin with, both Sweden and Nor- 
way look upon human beings as creatures 
of flesh and blood and take man for ex- 
actly what he is. Instead of making the 
blank blunder of supposing that a utopia 
can be created overnight and some type 
of idealistic realm produced by the mere 
waving of a wand, they face conditions 
on this good old earth of ours honestly, 
and as a consequence really get some- 
where when it comes to healthy, lasting 
results. And then, perhaps best of all 
from our American point of view, they 
bring into being no legislation that di- 
rectly deprives the individual of his most 
cherished and God-given right of reason- 
able personal liberty. 

But in doing this they have not lost 
sight of the fact that to deprive man 
of the most spirituous of his liquors en- 
tirely drives him to manufacturing pri- 
vately his own. They are a thoroughly 
educated people and know full well that 
so long as man can find matter that will 
ferment he will successfully devise ways 
and means for getting his “high percent- 
age’ drink, and getting it even stronger 
than any article ever turned out of a dis- 
tillery. They know that it is easy to pro- 
duce a fermented mash and that it is 
just as easy to run the liquid gotten from 
it through a still, which is a very quickly 


and simply constructed device. Conse- 
quently they face the situation as it is 
and permit themselves a couple of quarts 
of the best and full strength spirits a 
month. The head of the family may have 
a little more than this amount. 

Now with this condition of affairs in 
Sweden you find the Swedes a rather 
temperate people. You find them happy 
and contented, without a class strife 
threatening, helped along by the fact that 
the rich man can have what the poor 
man cannot get, and the poor man un- 
able to procure in any way his beloved 
beer or ale. You find few drug addicts. 
or those who drink hair tonic or bay 
rum or any old thing that may contain 
any old sort of alcohol—wood or other- 
wise, 

You can find no cases of blindness due 
to wood alcohol, or worse yet, deaths due 
to it, which is so frequently the case now 
in our good United States. You do not 
find old-time smuggling being resurrected 
with a vengeance because of a crazy pro- 
hibition, or a horde of bootleggers ped- 
dling their stuff in every dark and shady 
way that human mind can devise. You 
cannot find a blind pig or a blind tiger. 
In a word, the evils which, like mush- 
rooms in lightless places, have sprung up 
everywhere in America, are nowhere in 


Sweden. 


The Swedes are a very independent and 
democratic people. They were really 
never burdened with a feudal system such 
as retarded the growth of the more lib- 
eral political ideals of many of the other 
European countries and are, consequent- 
ly, exponents of all those things which 
make for personal freedom in its every 
phase end broadest aspect. So, when they 
came to map out a plan for limiting the 
use and sale of alcoholic beverages, they 
kept before them this ideal of personal 
rights and liberty, and proceeded accord- 


ingly. 
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First of all, there was the question of 
wines. They soon concluded that any- 
thing of the kind was safe, and to ban 
it would be to defeat from the very be- 
ginning the goal which they had in mind. 
Like sane and sensible humans, they de- 
creed that the entire wine list should re- 
main unsullied, even permitting the driest 
champagne and the heaviest of the wines. 
Then, naturally, beer, even of the most 
potent variety, was not even discussed, as 
it is considered to be of far greater value 
as a meal-time beverage than either cof- 
fee or tea, and capable of producing in- 
finitely less harm to the human economy 
than either tea or coffee. Water is good 
between meals, they argue, but a man or 
woman must have beer, wine or coffee 
between the courses and during them if 
his or her digestion is to function prop- 
erly. 

Perhaps the Swedes take a greater 
amount and a larger variety of wines with 
their repasts than is entirely necessary 
from their point of view; yet, with it all, 
they believe in living well and living in 
the right way. Frequently they begin a 
meal with schnapps and end it with their 
delightful and surprisingly sweet Swedish 
punch; but these drinks they do not con- 
sider absolutely requisite to their health 
or ‘to the processes of digestion, and so 
when it comes to alcoholic beverages of 
the strongest sort they are perfectly will- 
ing to limit themselves. 

Inasmuch as the human race every- 
where always has its few who break the 
law in some way or other, Sweden has 
now end then a sporadic case of moon- 
shining. Some hill dweller occasionally 
tries to make his living by cheating the 
government out of its revenue, but then 
this is a characteristic of hill dwellers the 
world over. 

I recall the trial of a moonshiner in 
the upper corner of picturesque Dalecar- 
lia which I attended late one afternoon. 
I had been rambling about the quaint vil- 
lage of Orsa and had come to the county 
courthouse. There was unusual bustle 
about the place. Someone informed me 
what was the cause of it and | stepped 
into the rear of the thronged courtroom. 


The judge, a young man only a few 
years out of the University of Upsala, sat 
at the head of a long table, about which 
were gathered the members of the jury, 
who were in the main much of a kind 
with those types who sit on our rural 
juries in America. Some were old men 
and some very young men, while several 
of middie age wore the queer garb of the 
Province of Orsa—a thing of short trous- 
ers with red-balled tassels hanging from 
the knees and a long, square-cut coat of 
dark material. One of these men had 
put on under his coat, which hung open, 
the ancient leathern apron of rather aris- 
tocratic purport. 

They gravely listened to the argument 
of the counsel for the defense; then, 
after a few words from the judge, sol- 
emnly filed out. I later learned that the 
moonshiner had been given five months 
to think over his illicit business in the 
quiet little Orsa jail. This, | was further 
informed, was the only case of its kind 
in two years. 

Shortly after I had returned to Stock- 
holm I was seated in the reading room of 
the Grand Hotel. A Swedish-American 
whom | knew and who was “back home”’ 
on a visit, came over to me and sat down. 

“Well,” he said, “I notice that prohi- 
bition is the root of much trouble in the 
states just now, and the good which it 
was supposed to bring about is pitifully 
slow in materializing. The people here 
are getting somewhere by exercising com- 
mon sense in regulating the sale of alco- 
hol.” 

“That’s correct,” broke in a friend of 
his who had happened to pass the door 
and spied us. “We Swedes believe in 
doing things in such a way as to produce 
worth-while results. What’s happened in 
America recently? Are you putting your 
splendid constitution out of the way en- 
tirely by allowing the very fundamental 
interference with personal liberty to take 
place? Is personal liberty to be flung 
aside >” 

He had struck an extremely important 
note in remarking this fact. He had asked 
a question which I have heard time and 
again. No thinking European can under- 
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stand why we of the United States are 
so ready to contribute to the world tur- 
moil by permitting a fanatical prohibition 
to step in at the very worst time and 
help to unsettle things nationally and in- 
ternationally. 

These remarks by foreigners should not 
be considered so much as criticisms as 
mirrorings of opinions which other lands 
are forming of our fanatical foolishness. 
As a matter of course, every country now 
looks up to the United States for help 
and guidance; and above all things, they 
consider us the nation which can now 
stabilize the earth; so, consequently, when 
they find that we are letting loose forces 
which tend to help along rather than 
offset the universal unrest, they are as- 
tounded. My notebook contains many 
more reflections by people of prominence 
and position who dwell in northern Eu- 


rone of the same sort that I have just 
transcribed. When it comes to prohibi- 
tion, this is exactly what they think of us. 
The Norwegians have a little more com- 
mon ground with us in the matter of 
limitation of alcohol than have the 
Swedes. Just as in the case of Sweden, 
Norway has wine and good beer, but 
only the lighter wines. Whisky, rum, 
brandy and all of the strong liquors are 
entirely banned; but a doctor’s prescrip- 
tion is not hard to secure when one needs 
this kind of alcohol, and most certainly 
there are plenty of places to find alcoholic 
stimulants, as prescribed by doctors. 
The manager of one of the largest fac- 
tories in Sweden assured me he would 
resign if prohibition was undertaken on 
the same lines that America had so im- 
prudently adopted. He could no longer 
manage his workmen, he declared. 


WHEN HEARTS ARE YOUNG. 


When hearts are young and hope is strong 
The days trip merrily along; 

Night is a wink, to youthful eyes, 
Wherein the light of gladness lies. 


When hearts are young and free from care 
Life’s weather every day is fair. 

There is no time for being sad; 

It is youth’s duty to be glad. 


And when Youth turns to Age—in years— 
Our laughter need not turn to tears. 

Let laughter ring, glad songs be sung;— 
Years do not count, when hearts are you::~' 


Britain’s Problem in India 


Can the White Man Retain His Hold on India Much Longer? 
By ALLANSON McKENNA 


HE remarkable provincialism of our 
T American newspapers has _ been 
demonstrated by their silence with 
regard to India, to which the former chief 
justice has gone as viceroy. Some months 
ago the Duke of Connaught was dispatch- 
ed from England to inaugurate home 
rule in India, as the only possible method 
of averting a revolutionary outbreak. 
First of all, it had been intended to 
send out the Prince of Wales as the rep- 
resentative of the empire, but the duties 
to be performed were of too serious a 
nature to be intrusted to so young a 
man. The Duke of Connaught was finally 
selected as the most available representa- 
tive. His record is full of creditable per- 
formances. He had represented Britain 
in various important capacities, and if 
anybody could smooth the way for inno- 
vations in India he should prove to be 
the soldier. But the Duke, with all his 
diplomacy, has not been a success. “Vill 
any other British notable prove more 
competent? Certainly not a soldier. 


The Indian population adopted the 
policy of non-co-operation with the Duke 
of Connaught’s program. That is what 
their native leaders advised. They offered 
no objection to the plans of the royal 
Duke, but they gave no help. They tacitly 
refused to join the proposed movement 
to inaugurate Indian home rule. The 
Duke is given credit for having “softened 
them somewhat,” but according to the 
London Nation, “his last drive was 
through deserted streets” on the way to 
his steamer. 

Now the hopes of India’s conversion 
to the British point of view rest on the 
former chief justice of England, Lord 
Reading, who began at the English bar 
as plain Mr. Isaacs and has worked his 
way up to the greatest civil post in the 
British empire. He resigned his position 
as a law lord to undertake the difficult 
feat of making India once more obedient 


to British rule. The eyes of the British 
empire are observing his movements, and 
it is safe to say all the millions of Asia 
are watching him. Can he succeed in 
changing the attitude of the great country 
which England has held in subjection so 
many years, and to which she would grant 
a measure of home rule to prevent a 
widening of the breach? 

For a century and a half the great 
mass of the Indian peoples have lived in 
peace, have multiplied in numbers, and 
have seen none save most infrequent local 
bloodshed. Railroads have been built. The 
telegraph and the postoffice have been 
established. Men of every race, religion 
and latitude have come into contact with 
one another, and while caste continues, 
citizenship is struggling to the birth. The 
kind of disintegration which you find in 
China was brought to an end by those 
means of communication which India now 


has and China still lacks. 


There never has been a time under the 
British when India was governed by mili- 
tary force. Only one white soldier is sta- 
tioned there for every 3000 or 4000 of 
the people, and at any moment during 
the occupation the slender tie could have 
been snapped. If it has held firm, de- 
spite the shock of war, there must be a 
reason. British rule may not be beloved, 
but it has brought to India certain solid 
benefits which, perhaps, are apt to be 
overlooked by enthusiasts. The finances 
are honestly administered. In the courts 
there is law and justice. No civil service 
could be more free from graft and brib- 
ery. Against famine and plague there is 
waged an incessant war. By the initiative 
of missions medical science is brought to 
bear, for the first time, upon the silent 
accumulations of unremedied though often 
remediable suffering, especially among se- 
cluded and hitherto helpless womanhood. 
These are facts, and they explain why 
missionaries, American as much as British, 
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so strongly favor the present sovereignty 
of the country, not for what it accom- 
plishes merely, but for the evil that it 
prevents. Io some extent the Nationalist 
movement in India is reactionary. In In- 
dia the territories least affected by Brit- 
ain are the autonomous native states. 
With certain exceptions, they are less ad- 
vanced than the provinces which are un- 
der direct British rule, and the movement 
of population is from the states to the 
provinces and not from the provinces to 
the states. 

The unrest of India originated sixteen 
years ago. Lord Curzon was then viceroy 
and he represented the official idea. In- 
dians were natives to be dazzled by pomps 
and ceremonies; to be treated as children 
rather than as citizens; to be educated 
slowly, if at all, and to be kept divided 
by race and religion. The Moslems were 
to be played off against the Hindus, and 
if the province of Bengal became too na- 
tion-conscious it must be partitioned and 


its prestige thus destroyed. The partition 


of Bengal was found to be as provocative 
an act as the partition of Poland, and 
among the Hindus there arose the national 
protest. Men like Lajpat Rai were exiled 
or imprisoned, and Lord Morley, who had 
become secretary of state, realized with 
his instinct for history that India must 
feel her way to a constitution. The Lib- 
erals of India were feeding their minds 
on the very books that Lord Morley had 
written, and quoted him, somewhat after 
the manner of radicals here who quote 
Woodrow Wilson. Lord Morley was con- 
stantly in the dilemma of appealing for 
liberalism in India while applying coer- 
cion to Liberals who, in his judgment, 
played too inflammatory a part. 

With the outbreak of war a thousand 
distracting influences swept over India. 
The East was watching the stupendous 
spectacle of the West convulsed by emer- 
gent ruin. Later came Bolshevism, while 
suddenly the Moslems were for the first 
time aligned with the Hindus, owing to 
their natural sympathy with the Turks. 
whose empire had fallen. The effect of 
this alliance of religions was the develop- 
ment of a common citizenship, united at 


any rate for the moment in demanding 
a constitution, and expressing its aims in 
the word swaraj—self-rule. And _ the 
strange thing is that the leader of the 
movement is not a Moslem, but Gandhi, 
the Hindu. 

Four years ago a full inquiry into the 
whole situation was made on Indian soil 
by Mr. Montagu, the present secretary of 
state, who has since secured the passage 
through parliament of the Indian home 
rule act, which is now being put into 
operation. This act, like the simultaneous 
though, of course, very different measure 
for Ireland, goes far further than any 
previous proposals. In territories where 
the very word “vote” was, until recently, 
unknown, it creates an electorate of, say, 
5,000,000. It establishes the principle 
that each province should enjoy a quali- 
fied autonomy similar to that of a state 
in the American union. For each it sets 
up an executive and legislature into which 
the native and elected element is intro- 
duced. Arrangements are made for in- 
creasing, year by year, the responsibili- 
ties of the legislatures as they gain in ex- 
perience, which means that the entire sys- 
tem of what has been known as British 
rule is transferred into a kind of political 
university, where the rising generation of 
merchants, lawyers and men of position 
may learn the mysteries of Anglo-Saxon 
constitutionalism. The proposals are, of 
course, imperfect. The franchise or suf- 
frage is narrow. Special groups, like the 
Sikhs, have had to be allowed to vote for 
themselves, which means an anomaly and 
an offense against the ideal of one cit- 
izenship enrolled on one register. The na- 
tive states, with the rulers, are not really 
affected, and in their case there is the 
complaint that by the support of Britain 
many a Maharajah or other potentate is 
able to hold back his people in the bonds 
of oriental feudalism. But taken broadly, 
the Montagu scheme marks an era, and 
it has this great recommendation that it 
is not final. Every ten years it comes up 
automatically for revision and extension. 

It will be seen at once that the scheme 
must be accepted in the first instance by 
the intellectuals, who will have to work 
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it out from the Indian side. Hence the 
importance of the appeal by Gandhi that 
the whole business be boycotted. To some 
extent this attitude is born of exaspera- 
tion. Ihe unrest during the war was 
marked by the outbreaks at Amritsar and 
other cities—outbreaks vigorously sup- 
pressed—and the orders by General Dyer 
to shoot have been generally condemned. 
Following the practice of governments, the 
India Office delayed inquiry until the max- 
imum of prejudice had been created, and 
when General Dyer had been put upon 
half pay, a newspaper in London raised 
£10,000 by public subscription as a tes- 
timonial to him. These serious incidents 
were aggravated by the Rowlatt acts, 
which limited, among other things, the 
freedom of the press. The acts sound 
much worse than in application they have 
proved to be, and in Britain during the 
war similar restrictions were accepted 
without serious demur. But the text of 
the acts makes an admirable anti-British 
pamphlet. There is, too, the complaint 
that a proclamation of amnesty for po- 
litical prisoners, issued in the name of 
King George, was stultified by the inter- 
pretation put upon it by the officials re- 
sponsible for carrying it out. It will be 
the particular business of Lord Reading to 
smooth away these incidental causes of 
offense. In so far as the boycott is a 
gesture of anger, it will not amount to 
much. 

The Nationalist leader Gandhi is, how- 
ever, much more than an agitator. He 
is a symbol. And what he symbolizes is 
the relation between East and West. In 
South Africa he fought and worked for 
the British empire, but he found that 
South Africa is as much opposed to the 
immigration of Indians as California is 
opposed to the immigration of Japanese; 
that British subjects in a British dominion 
had to be finger-printed like criminals be- 
cause they happened to be Asiatics. 
Gandhi was thus disillusioned, and he 


sought refuge in the piety of asceticism 
and sacrifice which is characteristic of In- 
dia. He is the kind of. man who would 
send a whole city on a hunger strike, 
who asks that all children be withdrawn 
from school and young people from col- 
lege, whose devotees suspend the trafhc 
on railroads by the simple process of 
laying their bodies in scores across the 
track. 

In Gandhi's philosophy there is, too, an 
intense and perhaps an impossible con- 
servatism. His followers want the old In- 
dia back again, without foreigners and 
factories and their commerce. [his school 
of Indian thought is even more hostile 
to British and American missionaries than 
to the officials. The ancient customs, 
castes, superstitions and—TI am bound to 
add—iniquities are threatened by the 
mere distribution in India of a book like 
the Bible, which is actually more read 
there today than any other book. 

Experience has shown that revolution 
by passive resistance, which Gandhi is at- 
tempting, never proceeds very far with- 
out the passive resistance developing into 
active operations. Gandhi and his follow- 
ers may be quite sincere in their resolu- 
tion not to shed blood, but they cannot 
control all who are led into sympathy 
with their aims. Under these circum- 
stances the only peaceful path to a better 
India lies along the lines of co-operation 
with the Montagu scheme, as explained 
above. One hopes that the officials will 
make this path as plain as possible for 
the Indians of moderate opinions to fol- ’ 
low. For the United States, with her in- 
creasing interests in Asia, a collapse in 
India would open up problems of the ut- 
most gravity, nor would it be any con- 
solation to argue that the collapse, if it 
occurred, was England’s fault. Assuming 
that to be hypothetically true, the question 
of what was to be done about an India 
in collapse would still have to be an- 
swered. 


Is Civilization Breaking Down? 


Famous English Novelist in a Pessimistic Mood 


By ARTHUR L. SWANSON 


IS the reception of European writers 

on the lecture platform in the 

United States has not proved to be 

as profitable as the promoters expected, 

several famous names among British 

penmen have been withdrawn from the 
list of promised lecturers. 

One of the most noted British writers 
who will not take the platform is H. G. 
Wells, the novelist and everything else in 
a literary way who has been making so 
much copy for English publications. In 
normal times, Mr. Wells may be worthy 
of his reputation, but he has covered 
such an enormous field that he cannot 
at present be judged by the ordinary 
standards. His recent trip to Russia to 
analyze the social position of the nation 
was farcical. He had not the time, and 
we do not know that he has the talent 
for that sort of analytical task. 

Mr. Wells has become pessimistic on the 
subject of civilization. His thoughts, that 
were to have edified American audiences, 
have been put into a book which the 
Sunday Times is publishing in serial form. 
A famous writer’s conclusions on a great 
subject like the failure of civilization are 
always very interesting, whatever we may 
think of his deductions. 

Mr. Wells expresses the belief that the 
world can only be saved if it becomes 
politically united—if it remains securely 
and permanently at peace. Peace or de- 
struction—that seems to be Mr. Wells’ 
theme—a theme based on real facts. Its 
urgency he proves beyond all doubt. 

“IT want to say that this civilization in 
which we are living is tumbling down, 
and I think tumbling down very fast; 
that I think rapid, enormous efforts will 
be needed to save it; and that I see no 
such efforts being made at the present 


time,” writes Mr. H. G. Wells. 

“In the past year I have been going 
about Europe. | have had glimpses of a 
new phase of this civilization of ours—a 


new phase that would have sounded like 
a fantastic dream if one had told about 
it ten years ago. 

“| have seen a great city that had two 
million inhabitants dying, and dying with 
incredible rapidity. In 1914 I was in the 
city of St. Petersburg, and it seemed as 
safe and orderly a great city as yours. 

“T revisited these things this summer. 
I found such a spectacle of decay that | 
find it almost impossible to convey it to 
an audience that has never seen the like. 

“Now I want to theorize about this 
shadow, this chill and arrest, that seems 
to have come upon the flourishing and 
exnanding civilization in which all of us 
were born and reared. 

‘The gist of my case is this: That the 
civilization of the past three centuries has 
produced a great store of scientific knowl- 
edge, and that this scientific knowledge 
has altered the material scale of human 
affairs and enormously enlarged the phys- 
ical range of human activities, but that 
there has been no adequate adjustment of 
men's political ideas to the new condi- 
tions. 

“Let me make a very rough and small- 
scale analysis of what is happening to 
the world today. And let us disregard 
many very important issues and concen- 
trate upon the chief, most typical issue— 
the revolution in the facilities of locomo- 
tion and communication that has oc- 
curred to the world, and the consequences 
of that revolution. 

“There has been a complete alteration 
in the range and power of human activi- 
ties in the last 100 years. Men can react 
upon men with a rapidity and at a dis. 
tance that was inconceivable 100 years 
ago. This is particularly the cese with 
locomotion and methods of communica- 
tion generally. 


America’s Unique Growing Up 
“The growth of the United States is a 


yrocess that has no precedent in the 
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world’s history; it is a new kind of oc- 
currence. Such a community could not 
have come into existence before, and if it 
had it would, without railways, have cer- 
tainly dropped to pieces long before now. 
Without railways or telegraph it would be 
far easier to administer California from 
Pekin than from Washington. But this 
great population of the United States of 
America has not only grown outrageously, 
it has kept uniform. Nay, it has become 
more uniform. The man of San Francisco 
is more like the man of New York today 
than the man of Virginia was like the 
man of New England a century ago. And 
the process of assimilation goes on un- 
woven by railway, by telegraph, more and 
impeded. The United States is being 
more into one vast human unity—speak- 
ing, thinking, and acting harmoniously 
with itself. Soon aviation will be helping 
in the work. 

““Let me now make a brief comparison 
between the American and the European 
situation in relation to these vital matters 
—locomotion and the general means of 
communication. I said just now that the 
United States of America owe most to the 
revolution in locomotion and have felt it 
least. Europe, on the other hand, owes 
least to the revolution in locomotion and 
has felt it most. The revolution in loco- 
motion found the United States of Amer- 
ica a fringe of population on the sea mar- 
gins of a great rich, virgin, empty coun- 
try into which it desired to expand, and 
into which it was free to expand. The 
steamboat and railway seemed to come as 
a natural part of that expansion. They 
came as unqualified blessings. But into 
western Europe they came as a frightful 
nuisance. 

“The states of Europe, excepting Rus- 
sla, were already a settled, established and 
balanced system. They were living in final 
and conclusive boundaries, with no fur- 
ther possibility of peaceful expansion. 
Every extension of a European state in- 
volved a war; it was only possible through 
war. And while the limits to the United 
States have been set by the steamship and 
the railroad, the limits to the European 
sovereign states were drawn at a much 


earlier time. [hey were drawn by the 
horse, and particularly the coach horse, 
traveling along the high road. 

“If you will examine a series of polit- 
ical maps of Europe for the last 2000 
years, you will see that there has evi- 
dently been a definite limit to the size of 
sovereign states through all that time, due 
to the impossibility of keeping them to- 
gether because of the difficulty of inter- 
communication if they grew bigger. And 
this was in spite of the fact that there 
were two great unifying ideas present in 
men’s minds in Europe throughout that 
period, namely, the unifying idea of the 
Roman empire and the unifying idea of 
Christendom. 

“Both these ideas tended to make Eu- 
rope one, but the difficulties of communi- 
cation defeated that tendency, and the 
eighteenth century found Europe still di- 
vided up into what | may perhaps call 
these high road and coach horse states, 
each with a highly developed foreign pol- 


, Icy, each with an intense sense of national 


difference, and each with intense tradi- 
tional antagonisms. 

“Then came this revolution in the 
means of locomotion, which has increased 
the normal range of human activity at 
least ten times. The effect of that in 
America was opportunity; the effect of it 
in Europe was congestion. It is as if 
some rather careless worker of miracles 
had decided suddenly to make giants of 
a score of ordinary men, and chose the 
moment for the miracle when they were 
all, with one exception, strap-hanging in 
a street car. [he United States was that 
fortunate exception. 

“Now this is what modern civilization 
has come up against, and it is the essen- 
tial riddle of the modern sphinx which 
must be solved if we are to live. All the 
European boundaries of today are impos- 
sibly small for modern conditions; and 
they are sustained by an intensity of an- 
cient tradition and patriotic passion. That 
is where we stand. 

“The normal inconveniences of the na- 
tional divisions of Europe in peace time 
are strangling all hope of economic re- 
covery. For Europe is not getting onto 
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its feet economically. Only a united effort 
can effect that. But along each of the 
ridiculously restricted frontiers into which 
the European countries are packed lies 
also the possibility of war. National in- 
dependence means the right to declare 
war. And so each of these packed and 
strangulated European countries is obliged 
by its blessed independence to maintain 
as big an army and as big a military 
equipment as its bankrupt condition—for 
we are all bankrupt—permits. 


“Since the end of the great war noth- 
ing has been done of any real value to 
ensure any European country against the 
threat of war, and nothing will be done, 
and nothing can be done, to lift that 
threat so long as the idea of national in- 
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dependence overrides all other considera- 
tions. 

“All these powers are under one urgent 
necéssity to sink those ideas of complete 
independence that have hitherto domi- 
nated them. It is a life-and-death neces- 
sity. If they cannot obey it they will all 
be destroyed,” concludes Mr. Wells. 


If Mr. Wells wished to collect his 
thoughts and give the world something 
valuable (provided he may be able) the 
first thing he should do would be to put 
Europe as far as possible from his view- 
point. A writer would needs be a super- 
man indeed to write calmly on civiliza- 
tion in Europe today. One might as well 
try to compose a lovely poem on Spring 
in the center of a boiler factory working 
overtime on a rush order. 


SHOWERS 
By Arthur Edison 


I love to watch the clouds sail by 
In puffy rolls across the sky, 

And hear the distant thunder’s peal 
That follows close the lightning’s heel. 


| love to see the world grow dark 

And lightning draw its awesome mark 
Like some mad painter ‘cross the sky— 
I feel how very small am I. | 


But best of all, I love to hear 
The tiny sounds that reach my ear: 
The patter, patter on the roofs 

Of tiny raindrops, tiny hoofs. 


| 
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THE REAL CLEOPATRA 
(Continued from Page 49) 


Her manner was graceful. During her 
great struggles, she displayed a spirit of 
bravery beyond that of her sex. 

Cleopatra believed in the supernatural. 
In an age which regarded the religion of 
the past as dead and the future life as 
an uncertainty, she believed in the divine 
right of the line of kings from which she 
descended. In a world that was giving 
itself to epicurean self-indulgence, she 
lived a life as temperate as that of Caesar, 
Anthony, Charlemagne, Cromwell or Na- 
poleon Like many great men and women 
who see beyond the superficial, Cleopatra 
was slightly superstitious. To her the 
spiritual universe was real. 

Cleopatra was not perfect. She pos- 
sessed human faults, as well as virtues. 
Living in a ruthless age, the natural kind- 
ness and tolerance of her disposition were 
somewhat clouded by the cruelty of a po- 
litical world that regarded murder as a 
convenience. Cleopatra lived in a pagan 
age, being born sixty-nine years before 
the first gleam of the light of purity in 
the cradle of Bethlehem. It is enough to 
say that she was better than her time. 

8. Cleopatra was a great lover. Love 
is the magic key that opens the golden 
door of opportunity which leads to the 
solution of the problems of life’s drama. 
In the hands of Cleopatra love was a most 
effective instrument.. With it she plunged 
a thorn into the side of the Roman em- 
pire, influenced the lives of two great 
men, carved for herself a place in the 
granite monument of memory, and built 
a little nest for her soul which men call 
“home.” 


In our time, two enemies lurk among 
the roses of hope and aspiration which 
border the pathway from the marriage 
altar, where friendship is enthroned. One 
is the high cost of living; the other is 
divorce. In Cleopatra’s time, the legal 
rights of marriage were violated on every 
side. Social life was blighted by immor- 
ality. But against the dark background 
of the life of her time the character of 
Cleopatra stood out in bright relief. True 


to the instincts of her being, she shared 
her love with but two men. She lived 
with Caesar, who would have made her 
his legal consort had death tarried a little 
longer. She married Anthony. Their re- 
lationship seemed to contain most of the 
elements of a happy marriage—compati- 
bility of character and temperament, an 
understanding by each of the other’s his- 
tory, partnership in home and state, mu- 
tual kindness and love. Said Anthony: 

“I can scorn the Senate’s triumphs 

Triumphing in love like thine.” 

Cleopatra was the fond mother of four 
children. The love of her heart centered 
in this family. She deserves a_ place 
among the mothers of men who pass 
through the shadowland of birth into long 
days and nights of tender care and un- 
failing interest. Motherhood makes mar- 
riage sacred. 

What, then, is the secret of the charm 
of Cleopatra’s personality? The answer 
is in one word, “variety.” Shakespeare 
wrote: 

“Age cannot wither her, nor custom 

stale 


Her infinite variety.” 


WALK AND BE WELL 
(Continued from Page 53) 


for refreshments, Weston’s favorite was 
an egg beaten up in a cup of coffee. 
“Some of my own most agreeable recol- 
lections,” adds Dr. Huber, “are of my seat 
atop a convenient barrel in any crossroad 
or country store, crackers and cheese in 
one hand and a bottle of tonic (ginger 
ale or sarsaparilla with a straw in it) in 
the other hand, with discussions of the 
perversities of our political system with 
the congregated rural citizenry.” 

As a whole, the book is an encyclo- 
pedia of hygienic information for all ages 
and for all sorts and conditions of men 
and women. It is so agreeably written 
that the reader brouses on and on gather- 
ing sound advice, while he often thinks 
he is only being amused. 


| 
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A Royal Road to Art 


Story of the Lady Who Arrived Without Trouble 
By NORBERT UNGER 


NE of the most amazing things in 
connection with the unveiling of 
the statue of Bolivar in Central 
Park, New York, this week is that the 
sculptor, Sally Jones Farnham, is said to 
have never had any training in sculpture. 
Most artists will hear that statement in 
surprise, and perhaps with undisguised 
doubt, but it has been given wide pub- 
licity within the past few months. 

First, it appeared in the May number 
of the Delineator, and next the New York 
Times reprinted it by permission of the 
magazine. Both of the publications are 
very reliable, so that until somebody of 
good repute shall appear with the proofs 
that Mrs. Sally Jones Farnham is not 
what she is represented, we must accept 
her as a superwoman among American, 
or any other kind of artists. 

Her statue of the South American lib- 
erator is a gift to the city of New York 
by the people of Venezuela, and is the 
largest piece of sculpture by a woman 
which has been erected anywhere. Across 
the Hudson from Riverside drive there 
is a fine statue of Joan of Arc, made by 
Anna Hyatt, but Mrs. Farnham’s eques- 
trian figure of Bolivar is the larger and 
more heroic. 


In the words of the Delineator, “Mrs. 
Farnham is one of the few instances on 
record where an art taken up in adult 
years has been carried forward to the 
goals of financial and critical award.” 

The curious thing is not merely that, 
when she decided to become a profes- 
sional sculptor, she was well past the age 
and circumstance popularly assigned to 
a noviatiate, but that a year prior to this 
decision she had never even thought of 
such a thing, never dreamed that her now 
unmistakable gift was in her. Looking 
back now on the earlier years, there were 
only two clues to what was coming— 
very faint clues at that. One was a trick 
that she had as a child of carving with 


scissors, of cutting out of blank paper all 
manner of figures of men and women and 
elephants and giraffes and such appealing 
subjects. To this day Mrs. Farnham can 
pick up a piece of paper and, with her 
fingers, tear out a perfectly recognizable 
portrait of the person sitting opposite her 
—a disconcerting trick, by the way. 

The other foreshadowing of the Bolivar 
was her very special passion for sculp- 
ture—not as something to do, but as 
something to look at and adore. As a 
young girl she had seen a good deal of 
the best the world has to show. At an 
age when most girls are at school Sally 
James and her father—the late Colonel 
Edward James—were jaunting over the 
face of the earth. In Paris, for instance, 
instead of strolling in the Luxembourg 
Gardens or standing with nose glued to 
some beseeching shop window in the Rue 
de la Paix, her friends would often find 
the usually sportive Miss James subdued 
to abject silence before the winged “Vic- 
tory” in the Louvre, the incomparable 
mutilee whose ageless spell held her hour 
after hour, day after day. 

The discovery of her talent was not 
only late, but comically casual. It hap- 
pened when she was bedridden for some 
weeks in a New York hospital and craved 
something to occupy her mind. She had 
quite exhausted the amusement afforded 
by her medicated surroundings, when a 
friend chanced to place some modeling 
clay in her hands. She soon found herself 
greatly diverted and somewhat surprised 
by the figures into which one, or this one 
at least, could shape the stuff—using for 
the purpose an orange stick, the only 
sculptor’s tool available. 


When she was permitted to go home 
her mind was full of this new accom- 
plishment, and she found it amusing to go 
on with it. Her friends said it was very 
charming and all that, but what of it? 
“What,” they asked, would you do if you 


| | 
| 
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ever had to earn $22” The nonchalant 
taunt had an extremely irritating effect 
on Mrs. Farnham. It goaded her into en- 
gaging a studio and trying to show them. 
As it happened, it was just as well, for 
before long the whirligig of time had 
brought in a decided necessity for her to 
make $2 and more. Yes, a good deal 
more, for in her first professional year she 


cleared more than $20,000. 


More than anyone else, it was the late 
Frederic Remington who had encouraged 
her to this point. In her new studio she 
had fashioned a mad Spanish dancer, and 
hearing that Remington, whom she had 
known all her life, was over at the Roman 
Bronze Works in Brooklyn, she got a cab, 
took her little statue in her arms, and, in 
a pouring rain, set forth to find him so 
that she might put the question squarely. 
‘Am I fooling myself or is this really good 
enough to justify my going on?” The 
cabman lost his way and Mrs. Farnham 
got greatly rained on, and the important 
legs of the dancer fell off, so that on her 
arrival a much-bedraggled sculptor had 
to sit down before them all and repair the 
havoc the journey had wrought in her 
work of art. Remington watched with 
undisguised and slightly profane astonish- 
ment. 

“Well, L’ll be .” he said at last. 
“IT don’t know how you learned it. Of 
course, she (referring to the dancer) is 
as ugly as , but she’s full of ginger. 
Keep it up, Sally.” 


So she did. Her first order was for a 
fountain. She had made a sketch of it 
which so delighted Colonel Emerson of 
Baltimore that he bought a garden just to 
justify its purchase. His check was the 
first money she ever earned. The amount 


was $5,000. 


The combination of professional 


and 


domestic existence seems to have been 


taken by Mrs. Farnham as a matter of 
course, though she has occasionally been 
obliged to remind folk that she had other 
things to do besides adorn public parks. 
Once when an up-State committee, need- 
ing her services for a soldier’s monument, 
telephoned her casually to step up to Ro- 
chester she wired back that she was busy 
completing an important piece of work 
which would take about six weeks more 
of her time. 

As that interval approached its end 
they made further inquiry. Was the new 
job finished? “The new job is satisfactor- 
ily accomplished,” she replied in effect, 
“and weighs about ten pounds. I am 
nursing him at present, and have my old- 
est boy to install in school and am moving 
into town for the Winter, and I also have 
a few guests to entertain, but I think I 
can tackle your monument next week.” 


The Bolivar is by far the biggest and 
most ambitious thing she has attempted. 
General Simon Bolivar was born the year 
peace was signed between the British 
Crown and its upstart colonies across the 
Atlantic, and he came to be the Washing- 
ton of South America. The liberator of 
Venezuela, Peru and Ecuador and_ the 
founder of Bolivia, he died in exile and 
poverty; but in time his memory took on 
lustre, and his name became the greatest 
in South American history. As one ex- 
pression of the feeling that we of North 
America have been rather neligent of the 
heroes bred on the other side of the Isth- 
mus, Venezuela wanted to place a monu- 
ment to him in Central Park, particularly 
as a quite painful equestrian statue of 
Bolivar had previously been taken out of 
that playground and hidden somewhere by 
New York’s Municipal Art Commission. 
For the new statue twenty sculptors com- 
peted, and of the three models finally 
chosen and sent to Venezuela Mrs. Farn- 
ham’s was accepted by acclamation. 


| 

| 
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A GREAT ARCHITECT 

Few names were better known in San 
Francisco after the great fire of 1906 
than Daniel H. Burnham, who was in- 
vited by the municipality to plan for the 
rebuilding of the burned city on new 
lines. Mr. Burnham came with his as- 
sistants and planned, and as usual in such 
civic matters the great architect’s ideas 
were highly commended and then utterly 
cast aside. Now, after many years, when 
Mr. Burnham is dead, San Francisco is 
beginning to realize that he was correct 
when he told us that the future civic 
center would be at the junction of Van 
Ness avenue and Market street. San 
Francisco is considering plans for her new 
opera house near that point. 

The name of Daniel H. Burnham fur- 
nishes the title of a book by Charles 
Moore, published by Houghton, Mifflin 
Company, was the director of works at 
the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893. In 
1901 he was associated with McKim, 
Saint-Gaudens and Frederick Law Olm- 
sted in preparing the new plans for the 
city of Washington, which are being car- 
ried out now. Later, he helped on plans 
for West Point, Cleveland, San Francisco, 
Manila and Chicago. He was the archi- 
tect of the railway stations in Washington. 
Pittsburgh, Chicago and New Orleans, 
and of office buildings in innumerable 
cities. Finally, he was chairman of the 
National Commission of Fine Arts until 
his death, in 1912. Mr. Burnham estab- 
lished the principles of city planning in 
this country. 


COW COUNTRY 
Here is a live, well-told Western ro- 
mance by B. M. Bower, which bears, 
above all else, the impress of truth in 
its descriptions of both persons and coun- 


try. [he breath of the plains, valleys and 
mountains on the sunset side of the Rock- 
ies is reproduced with a fidelity possible 
only to a writer who has known and lived 
amid the scenes described—or, at least, in 
an environment wherein such incidents as 
one finds in the story could conceivably 
occur. Ihe characters, too, are clean-cut, 
particularly as to the men, and Bud 
Birnie, the hero, has all the attributes 
of the young cowboy who fears nothing, 
is absolutely straight, and has a warm cor- 
ner in his heart for children, horses and 
the “right woman.” 


Published by Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 


ton. 


A STRANGE START 

Juseph Conrad is not only a very suc- 
cessful London author, but his entrance 
in the field of literature was remarkable. 
It must have been about twenty-six years 
ago that Conrad suddenly turned author. 
As a sailor, treating himself to a rest in 
London, he rang the bell one morning in 
his lodgings in Bessborough Gardens and 
desired his landlady’s daughter to clear 
the breakfast things away at once. When 
this was done he sat down and began to 
write his first book, “Almayer’s Folly.” 
He has assured us that up to that moment 
he had never noted a fact or an impres- 


sion or an anecdote in his life. That is. 


very interesting, but he goes further: 
“The conception of a planned book was 
entirely outside my mental range when I 
sat down to write.” The “ambition of 
being an author” had never occurred to 
him. And he ascends in negation: “It 
was not the outcome of a need—the fa- 
mous need of self-expression which ar- 
tists find in their search for motives.” 
The necessity which impelled me was a 
hidden, obscure necessity, a completely 
masked and unaccountable phenomenon.” 


| 

| 
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A Book You Can’t Afford To 
Be Without 


The Real Estate Educator 
By F. M. PAYNE—New Edition 


A book for hustling Real 
Estate boosters, promoters, 
town builders and every man 
who owns, sells, rents or 
leases real estate of any 
kind. “Don’'ts’’ in Real Es- 
tate ‘“‘Pointers,’’ Specific Le- 
gal Forms, eta, etc. 

The New 1916 Edition con- 
tains The Torren’s System 
of Registration, Avaliable U. 
S. Lands for Homesteads. 
The A. B. C.’s of Realty. 

Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, Income Tax Law, Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act, Stat- 
ute of Frauds, How to Sell 
Real Estate, How to Become 
a Notary Public or Comm. 
of Deeds, and other Useful 
Information. 

This book is an inspiration 
to the indifferent and a stimulus to the am- 
bitious. Apart from the agent, operator, or 
contractor, there is much to be found in its 
contents that will prove of great value to all 
who wish to be posted on Valuation, Con- 
tracts, Mortgages, Leases, Evictions, etc. The 
cost might be saved many times over in one 
transaction. 


Cloth, 246 Pages. Price $2.08 Postpaid 
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you'll want the Photo Play World regularly. 


The yearly subscription is $3.50—35 cts. on 


news stands. 


Sample copy on request. 


The Downs Publishing Co. 
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Cartland, Mass. ** Sold 
my property. Your plan 

uickest I ever saw.’’— 


Lounsberry, Okla. 
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—R. P. Moodie, Ottawa, 
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This FREE Book | witnio few weeks.” — 
M. 


. Jones, Iowa. 
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INVESTIGATE 


You owe that much to yourself and family. 
Then you will certainly learn there is some- 
thing new under the sun in the State of 
TEXAS. Over five hundred new millionaires 
made from Oil discoveries in the past two years. 
Thousands of people have made smaller fortunes 
from OIL. 


THE OPPORTUNITIES ARE GETTING 
GREATER 
Keep informed of the riches that are made 
in Texas. The news of the development should 
be before you. New discoveries each day each 
week. Be informed by our market letter. Write 
for copy today, free on request. 


ROYAL PETROLEUM CO. (Ine.) 
Suite .19-202 Continental Bank Bldg., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Valuable Poultry Catalogue FREE 
Leading varieties pure bred poultry, high 
class breeding birds at moderate prices. 


Blue Ribbon Poultry Farm 


Altoona, lowa 


MARRY FOR HAPPINESS AND 
PROSPERITY 


Many congenial wealthy people desire early 
marriage. My system most successful; brings 
pare results. Reliable; strictly confidential. 

escriptions free. Mrs. E. Budd, Box 753, San 


Francisco, Calif. 
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Little Rock, Ark. 
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“Sold my home for cash 
within three weeks.’’— 

U.S. and Canada. matter where your prope y is 
located, these successful plans will show you how to sell 

it yourself, without employing agents or paying commis- 

ions toanyone, Don’t minute’s time, an ounce 
of effort or a cent of moncy trying to sell without first 
ty owners hundreds and thousands of dollars in commis- 
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STAR DUST 

The widespread and well-earned repu- 
tation as a writer of short stories which 
Miss Fannie Hurst has now possessed for 
several years makes the publication of 
this, her first novel, “Star Dust,’”’ an event 
of no little interest. So many short-story 
writers have failed disastrously as novel- 
ists, so many novelists failed disastrously 
when they attempted to write short stories, 
that for one of established position in 
either class of fiction to venture into the 
other is always a more or less breath- 
taking experiment. Miss Hurst’s novel is 
thoughtful and sincere; if it shows the 
tendency frequently observable in first 
novels by those who have heretofore writ- 
ten only short stories, the tendency to 
permit themselves undue license in the 
matter of space, and to imagine that, be- 
cause they are no longer bound by the 
restrictions imposed by their former meth- 
od of expression, they are under no re- 
strictions at all, this is a matter which 
care and experience will correct. 


The story covers the life of Lily Becker, 
its heroine and outstanding figure, from 
her childhood to the day when, at about 
40, “her heart beat high with what even 
might have been fulfillment.” Many 


events, many places and many people lie 


between the two. First, there is Mrs. 
Schum’s boarding house, “Middle West, 
middle class, medium price and meager of 
meal,” in the St. Louis of some thirty 
years ago, where the girl, Lily Becker, 
lived in one room with her father and 
mother. Those who know Miss Hurst’s 
work will readily credit the statement that 
one would have to go very far indeed to 
find a better drawn, more lifelike picture 
of this particular kind of existence than 
the one she gives us. It was in this setting 
that 9-year-old Lilly played Rubinstein’s 
“Melody in F” and dreamed of becoming 
a great singer, and having her thick, 
chestnut braids suddenly and miraculously 
metamorphosed into ropes of gold. She 
was fourteen when she graduated from 
grammar school, and teased her mother 
into letting her study singing. 

Then came high school, and the young 
teacher of English literature, “his degree 


rather heavy upon him,” who first proved 
to Lilly that there were “‘men-creatures 
outside the English ‘Fireside Novels’ she 
was permitted to devour without interrup- 
tion by parents to whom books were 
largely objects with which a room was 
cluttered up, who did play tennis 
in white flannels, turned down the page at 
a favorite passage of poetry . . . were 
guiltless of sleeve garters, and attended 
Saturday afternoon symphony concerts.” 
But presently high school was over, and 
Lilly found herself with nothing whatever 
to do. Her desire to go to college was 
met by her usually gentle father’s decid- 
ed: “It is as bad for a young girl to 
permit herself to be educated into one 
of those bold, unwomanly woman’s rights 
girls as it is for her to be frivolous and 
empty-headed.” She was a finished sten- 
ographer, but she didn’t care for it, and 
her parents did not want her to 
for her singing, they thought it \ uite all 


but it must stop there. Lilly tried to 
unsuccessfully. The house her parents, 
now more prosperous, rented as a setting 
for their grown-up and ornamental daugh- 
ter, she did not care to use for its real 
purpose—the entertaining of marriageable 
young men. The girls at the sewing class 
“with nothing on their brains but fellows 
and fancy work” bored her to extinction, 
and try as she would, she could not get 
interested in housework and “French 
knots.” There were constant altercations 
between her and the mother who loved 


her devotedly, and would have made any 


sacrifice for her—except the sacrifice of 
permitting her to live her own life in her 
own way. Then Albert Penny appeared 
upon the scene. 

It was at the end of her third week of 
wedlock that she ran away from him and 
from the situation which had become un- 
endurable. | 

Harper & Brothers are the publishers. 


THE MAYFLOWER 
One of. the tales of his native Valencia, 
which first made the name of Vicente 
Blasco Ibanez well known among his 
countrymen is “Ihe Mayflower.” 


IN THE REALM 


“It must be remarked,” says IT. R. 
Ybarra, that long before The Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse gave him fame 
all over the world, Blasco Ibanez was 
among the foremost novelists of Spain. 
Not only that—he was known far beyond 
the borders of his native land. A num- 
ber of his books had been translated from 
the original Spanish into other languages. 
‘The Mayflower,’ the English version of 
which is the subject of this review, has 
already appeared in French. As _ for 
Sangre y Arena, it was known not only 
to Europeans outside Spain, but even to 
Americans (under the name of “The 
Blood of the Arena’) long before the 
tremendous fame of The Four Horsemen 
caused the appearance of a new version 
in English, bearing the title “Blood and 
Sand.’ 

“Blasco Ibanez began his career as a 
writer by putting into books the charac- 
teristics of the people of Valencia and 
its neighborhood among whom he was 
born. “The Mayflower,’ like “Entre Naran- 
jos,’ ‘Arroz y Tartana’ and other volumes 
from the pen of this most indefatigable 
son of the new Spain, is laid amid the 
landscapes and seascapes of that still 
partly Moorish region. It deals with the 
grim battle for existence fought by Valen- 
cia’s humble fisherfolk who, with a land 
of flowers and sunshine at their backs, 
have ever before them a sea only too 
ready to turn from shimmering expanse of 
peaceful blue into a thing of fury and 
horror and death.” 

As in many another of his books, Blas- 
co Ibanez, in this one, jumps straight 
into his story. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. are the publishers. 


“BEST ENGLISH NOVEL” 


The London Times of March 25, says: 
The winner of the 1920-21 prize offered 
by the French newspapers, Femina and 
Vie Heureuse, for the best English work 
of imagination, though open to men and 
women, is for the second time a woman. 
The prize has been awarded to Miss Con- 
stance Holme’s “Splendid Fairing.” Last 
year it was won by Miss Cicely Hamil- 
ton’s “William an Englishman.” 
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The award is the result of the joint 
voting of two committees—a committee 
of British women writers meeting in Lon- 
don and one of French women writers 
meeting in Paris. 

Lady Northcliffe, the president of the 
British committee, is offering a prize for 
the best French work of imagination. The 
French committee have recommended 
three novels to their British sisters, who 
will make the final award early in May. 


Professor Jastrow’s “The Subcon- 
scious’ has just been translated into Jap- 
anese. [he translation was made by the 
editor of the Japanese Journal of Abner- 
mal Psychology. The book has already 
been done in French. 


The English publishers of “Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm” write that they have 
printed 106,000 “Rebeccas”; that, added 
to 544,000 over here, makes an impres- 
sive figure. 


Rupert Hughes is writing a novel about 
movie life in Los Angeles. It will run as 
a serial in the Red Book. 

Zona Gale has returned to her home 
in Portage, Wis., after a winter in New 


York. 


Edmund Gosse’s “Books on the Table” 
will be issued by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
in an American edition. It is an assem- 
blage of Mr. Gosse’s latest literary papers. 
Some of the subjects included are “Edgar 
Poe and His Detractors,” “The Essays of 
Mr. Lucas,” “The Last Years of Disraeli” 
and “Autobiography and Mrs. Asquith.” 


A CORRECTION 


By a typographical error, the clevei 
story, “Conchita,” by Lida E. Cranstcn, 
which appeared in the January number o/ 
the Overland Monthly, was accredited to 
Adele Ferguson, the author of some verse. 
The mistake was due to the confusion 
caused by a strike in the mechanical de- 
partment, and is much regretted by the 


publishers of the Overland Monthly. 
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HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


BROADWAY, 32D STREET, NEW YORK 


The House of Taylor 


@ One block from Pennsylvania Station. 
q a — for Amusements, Shopping or 


q 157 Pleasant Rooms, with Private Bath, $2.50 
g 257 Salar Rooms, with Private Bath, facing 
street, southern exposure, $3.00 per day. 


Also Attractive Rooms from $1.50 
The restaurant prices are most moderate 


400 BATHS 600 ROOMS 


NEW AUTOMATIC ADDER, $3.50 
Makes adding easy. It’s accurate, 
quick, durable and easily operated. 
Capacity 8 columns. Saves time, 
brainwork and errors. 75,000 pleased 
owners. Guaranteed 6 mo. Price 
$3.50 delivered. WITH METAL 
BANDS, $5 DELIVERED. Agents wanted. 


H. BASSETT & CO. 


J. 
Dept. 150. 1458 Hollywood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


New Catalogue of English Literature of the 16th, 
17th and 18th Centuries on request. 


W. A. GOUGH 


20 West 43rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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San Francisco, Cal. 
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WARN'S EPILEPSY TREATMENT has been used 
with wonderful success. If you have tried other remedi- 
es and failed write us for a FREE trial treatment. St 
may do for you what it has done for many others. It 
is a reliable remedy Gives quick relief. 


WARN’S REMEDY COMPANY 
5078S Lankershim Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


YOUR FUTURE FORETOLD: Send dime, birth- 
date for truthful, reliable, convincing trial reading. 


Hazel Hause, Box 215, Los Angeles, Cal. 


$50.00 FOR A NAME! I have written a poem of 
the great outdoors, containing 56 stanzas, and $50.09 
Cash will be paid to the person who suggests the best 
name for it. The poem, without a title, and a story 
that I have called “Bad Luck in Camp”, will be mailed 
in an attractively illustrated booklet, with particulars in 
full, to any address in the United States, Canada o1 
Mexico, upon receipt of 50c. Send 50c now for the 
booklet “Bad Luck in Camp”, and I'll explain. Order 


from HARRY M. EIKLEBERRY, BOX 1338, 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA. 


PATENT—Send for free book. Contains valuable in- 
formation for inventors. Send sketch of your inven- 
tion for Free Opinion of its patentable nature. Prompt 
service. (Twenty years experience.) 

Lag & Talbot, 4923 Talbot Bldg., Washington, 


PATENTS SEGCURED. Prompt service. Avoid dan- 
gerous delays. Send for our “Record of Invention” 
form and Free Book telling How to Obtain a Patent. 
Send sketch or model for examination. Preliminary 
advice without charge. Highest references. Write 
TODAY. J. L. Jackson & Co., 130 Ouray Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 
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eansylvania i enue. wide, and is based upon genera- 
P Av H and Eighteenth Sts., N. W. ew m tions of scientific plano con- 
struction. Investigate its re- 

markable quality and its low 

price before buying a plano. 
We Challenge Comparisons 
Write for our beautifully 
catalogue and easy payment 

VOSE & SONS PIANO compant 


189 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


| 


the Hotel upon 
completion of its new addition. 

Overlooking the White House, offers every comfort 

and luxury, @ superior service. European Plan. 

Rooms, detached bath, $1.50 and up 

Rooms, private bath, $2.50 and up 
Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 

E. C. OWEN, Manager. 


Your Prospective Customers 
are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing 
Lists. It also contains vital suggestions how to ad- 
vertise and sell profitably by mail. Counts and 
prices given on 9000 different national Lists, cover- 
ing all classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., 
Hardware Dealers, Zinc Mines, etc. This valuable 
veference book free. Write for it. 
Send Them Sales Letters 

You can produce sales or inquiries with per- 

sonal letters. Many concerns all over U. S, 

are profitably using Sales Letters, we write. 

Send for free instructive booklet, “Value of 

Sales Letters." 


a 
the devitalized surface skin, revealing the you 


beactiful akin anders rneath. Used by refined women Mic a no 
ler complexions o naturalness. Hav you tried it? 
| Mercolized Wax St.touis 


Conserve Your Health 


SAVE YOUR BOD and Efficiency First 


“3 Would Not Part With It For $10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful customer. “Worth more than a farm” says 
* \, another. In like manner testify over 100,000 people who have worn it. 


The Natural Body Brace > 


Overcomes WE AK NESS and ORGANIC AILMENTS of EN 
erect, yee ee figure. Brings restful relief, comfort, ability to do things, b . 


Wear It 30 Days Free at Our nse Den grew 


supports misplaced internal organs; reduces en abdomen — tens and stpanathens the back; 
corrects 


Pie ew, nstipation after effects of Fla. Comfortable and easy to wear. ‘KEEP YOURSELF 
Write today for illustrated booklet, measurement blank,ete., and read our very libera! proposition. 


HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co., 138 Rash Bldg., Salina, Kansas Also 
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We Buy, Sell, RENT, Repair 
Install and Exchange 


HOISTS 


MOTORS 


CONTRACTOR'S 
EQUIPMENT 


WEIDENTHAL-GOSLINER 
ELECTRIC WORKS 


623-625 MISSION ST. 


CORNER NEW MONTGOMERY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Celephone Douglas 1 690 


PASADENA POMONA 
33 W. Colorado St. 357 W. Second St. 


SAN DIEGO 
Cabrillo Theater Building 


SACRAMENTO SANTA CRUZ 
422 K Street 96 Pacific Avenue. 


BAKERSFIELD 
1923 I Street 
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SAN FRANCISCO, 41 Grant Ave. 
LOS ANGELES, 636 S. Broadway 
OAKLAND, 408 Fourteenth St. 


STOCKTON SAN JOSE 
531 East Main St. 285 S. First St. 
VISALIA 
104 West Main Street 
SANTA ROSA FRESNO 

523 Fourth St. 1228 J Street 


BIG PAYING PRUNE ORCHARD—Forty acres, 
deep sandy loam soil, all full-bearing; French and 
Robe de Sargent prunes; good condition, fine irriga- 
tion system, plenty water; close transportation; beau- 
tiful surroundings; concrete highway. A real bar- 


gain; $700 per acre. Write for terms. Owner, care 
Overland Publishing Co., San Francisco. 


WE OFFER YOU on liberal terms, raw land suitable 
for development. Good bare valley land with water. 
Summer and winter ranges. Going stock ranches. 
Dairies in interior valleys and on coast. Improved 
young and bearing orchards in the proven districts. 
Large and small improved farms in Napa valley. We 
sell the farmer and crop producer and do our best 
to insure their success. Their good will means our 
success. It is our policy to list, offer and sell only 
such land as is meritorious and will prove successful 
at the price and for the purpose offered. Address 
A. B. C., care Overland Publishing Co., 257 Minna 


St., San Francisco. 


SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA, center of a great farm- 
ing country. Write for free agricultural booklet.— 
Board of Commerce, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


FITS 


WARN’S EPILEPSY TREATMENT has been used with 
wonderful success. If you have tried other remedies and 
failed write us for a FREE trial treatment. It may do for 
you what it has for many others. It is areliable remed y 
Gives quick relief. 


WARN’S REMEDY COMPANY 
507T Lankershim Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 


BOOKS 
HIGH PRICES PAID for books, pamphlets, maps, 


newspapers, old letters, and historical manuscripts 
relating to California. The Rosenbach Company, 
1320 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS FURNISHED. Cata- 
logues issued. R. Robinson, 410 River St., 
Troy, N. Y. 


Are you troubled with falling hair, itching scalp 
and dandruff ? 


We have a message for you. 


Send for Booklet. 


EDWARD RAYMOND CO., 
18 Broadway, Williamson, West Va. 


For A Fast, Comfortable Trip 
To 


Pittsburg, Antioch, Rio Vista, 
Isleton, Folsom, Placerville, 
Sacramento, 
Marysville, Yuba City, Gridley, 
Oroville, Chico, Colusa. 


USE 
The San Francisco-Sacramento 
Railroad Co. 
Low Week End Fares 


OAKLAND DEPOT 
40TH AND SHAFTER AVE. 
TEL. PIEDMONT 345 


SAN FRANCISCO DEPOT 
KEY ROUTE FERRY 
TEL. SUTTER 2339 
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| 
HOTEL ST. FRANCIS 


FACING UNION SQUARE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA | 


| 
A Hotel Ideally | 
Situated 


Unexcelled for Its 


| Service 


Renowned for Its 


Hospitality 


The Last Word In 
Comfort 


THOS. J. COLEMAN 
“Manager 
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PYORRHEA 


TREATED AT HOME 


Pyorrhea if neglected results in more diseases and deaths than any other 
known cause. Innumerable people are suffering ill-health solely from 


Pyorrhea. Remove the cause, and the result will be Good Health. 


HAVE YOU Pyorrhea? Are YOUR teeth sore? Do YOUR gums bleed? 
Have YOU pus around your teeth? 
Or HAVE YOU PYORRHEA and don’t know it? 


TREAT YOUR PYORRHEA AT HOME 
No Pain. No Trouble Few Minutes Each Day 


Also acts as a preventive. 
A package with full directions sent for One Dollar, in plain wrapper. 


DR. W. W. HOAGLAND 


DENTAL SPECIALIST 
908 Market St., cor. Powell, San Francisco, Cal. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 15 YEARS. RECOMMENDED BY DENTISTS AND PHYSICIANS 
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® 
® 
: SAVE MONEY 
$ BUY YOUR MAGAZINES IN COMBINATION WITH 
h O V 
® 
® 
i The erland Monthly 
® 
® Subscriptions to other magazines begin with any issue desired. The following offers 
$ are by special arrangements with other publishers. 
® 
g USE ATTACHED BLANK WHEN ORDERING 
g Overland Monthly .. $2.00 Overland Monthly $2.00 
g McCalls Magazine 1.50 The Designer 2.00 
$ Regular price $3.50 Regular price $4.00 
g Our price for both 2.75 Our price for both 3.25 
Saving to you ...... 15 Saving to you 15 
2 Overland Monthly $2.00 Overland Monthly $2.00 ¢ 
® Collier's (The National Weekly) —.......... 2.50 St. Nicholas 4.00 4 
® ‘a 
g Regular price $4.50 Regular price 6.00 § 
®© Our price for both 3.50 Our price for both 5.00 © 
® 
Ys Saving to you $1.00 Saving to you $1.00 2 
® 
® Overland Monthly $2.00 Overland Monthly $2.00 «¢ 
$ The Delineator 2.50 Forbes Magazine (twice a month) ............ 4.00 § 
® 
© Regular price $4.50 Regular price $6.00 ¢ 
$ Our price for both 50 Our price for both $5.00 2 
® © 
4 Saving to you $1.00 Saving to you $1.00 ¢ 
$ Overland Monthly $.2.00 Overland Monthly $2.00 3 
3 Womer’s Home Companion 2.00 The Christian Herald 2.00 ¢ 
Regular $4.00 Regular price $4.00 
Our price for both 3.25 Our price for both $3.00 ‘ 
Saving to you 75 Saving to you $1.00 g 
® 
® 


CLUBBING ORDER BLANK 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 


se is enclosed for which you may send me for One Year each of the following 
magazines to begin with the issues noted: 


. The Overland Mo nthly New or Renewal //Begin with Issue of 


Address City State 
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A new science for the Promotion of Health 
Not concerned with medicaments, movements, massages or electric rays 


HE world was quite old before com- 
+ mon lightning was dicovered to be 

electricity—now we have wireless— 
roentgen rays—power—light; from the great 
force. 


Similarly, the underlying principle of thermics 


is as old as the world, yet very new in its 
unfoldment of human blessings. The science 
of thermics devotes its action to the assistance 
of the cells of the body-structure in normal- 
izing themselves to health. 


The science of thermics does not provide a 
cure-all—yet within its reasoning it contem- 
plates much of human ills. In the application 
of the science of thermics, the underlying 
natural force is embodied in specific appli- 
ances, many in number, some internal, some 
external, yet each specifically adapted to the 


purpose in view. 


Thermics like other sciences has much to 
learn, yet it knows much; this is witnessed by 
thousands who have tested its principles. You 
have used thermics without realizing the power 
of it. 


Thermics cannot harm you; there are no nos- 
trums to work havoc with your good 
physician's labors, or his expert care. There 
are no mystic features. Like other sciences, 
thermics proves its way first by reason then 
by results. 


Thermics being a new science much remains 
to be done; yet perhaps, the very ill of you 
or yours may lie within the category of its 
successes. 


The tools of this broad science are called 
Thermalaids, some of which are adapted to 
conditions which require only a general diag- 
nosis, and work with prompt effectiveness. 
Some are adapted to simple, some to the intri- 
cate, faults in the health fabric, internal or 
external. You will want to know how this 
science is applied and you can get its story 
without trouble or obligation or annoyance. 
Just mention your health fault. A card will 
do, or if you want a personal letter give all 
the details for an intelligent response. It will 
incur no obligation. Just address 


THERMALAIDS 


DEPT. 8—STEUBENVILLE — OHIO 
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The Vose Grand 


represents 70 years of experience devoted to the 
attainment of an ideal. Its incomparable tone 
brings @ lifetime of satisfaction to the lover of 
good music. 
We Challenge Comparisons. 

Write for our beautifully illustrated catalog and 
floor patterns of the Vose Grand, also our easy 
payment plan. 


Vose & Sons Piano 
Company 
189 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


Franklin Broadcicth Flannel Shirts 
Two $3.00 Shirts for Only $3.69 


Made of fine quality Franklin Broadcloth Gray Flanne! Specia! 
Winter welsh. One large pocket, faced sleeves and matched 


oear! buttons. Cut Styte. Double. 
Stitched thru-out. Soft turn n collar with sateen faced 
neckband. to match these shirte 
in any store at $3.00. et we er twe for only $3.69. 

Write today. will be sent at once 

. Pay only $8. 
arrival—no more. Monev at once [f not more n 
with the wonderful value. Be sure to give neck- 

BERNARD-HEWITT & CO., Desk 0671 
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WORLD RENOWNED ARTISTS 
who prefer the Vose to any other piano testify to its re- 
markable tone qualities, based upon its superb construc- 
tion Investigation will convince you that there is no 
piano comparable with the magnificent Vose Grand at its 
moderate price. We challenge comparisons. 


Write for our beautifully illustrated 
ww catalogue and easy payment plan. 


Vose & Sons Piano Company 
189 Boylston Street, - oston, Mass. 


May we send you our guide 
of Buffalo and Niagara Falls? 


a OURISTS planning to visit Buffalo 
\N and Niagara Falls can get a good 
| _ with the compliments of this modern, 
e-proof hotel. Contains photographs of 
important landmarks and features sie 
map of Buffalo, Niagara Falls and 


surrounding country. 


HOTEL LENOX 


North St. at Delaware Ave. 


Buffalo's ideal hotel for tourists. 
Quietly situated. Convenient to 
theatre, business and shopping dis- 

tricts. First-class garage. 
Fire-proof European plan, 

all outside rooms, from $2.00 
per day up. 

Motonsts follow Main 

St. or Delaware Ave. 

in to North St. } 


ENOX 
O 


4g C. A. MINER 
av’ Managing Director 
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THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 
HERBERT BASHFORD, Editor. 
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